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II. 


“Ole Peaks.’’ 


Some miles from the salt water, in that part of 
Brandon’s Cove rather indefinitely known as 
“up back here,” lived “Ole Peaks,’’ one of the | 
many queer specimens of humanity for which 
that locality was noted. He had made numerous 
foreign voyages as ship’s carpenter in former 
days, but for a score of years had lived alone in 
the old farmhouse where he had been born, like 
his parents before him. 

He occupied but one room; the floors in 
nearly all the others had Jong since been torn up 
and used for fuel, a fate shared by the front door 
and a great part of the roof, though that directly 
over the kitchen remained, for in the kitchen Ole 
Peaks managed to exist in a state of unspeakable 
filth. 

Here, when desperately pushed for the barest 
subsistence, he built wheelbarrows of most 
superior quality, which were eagerly sought by 
the townspeople, for Ole Peaks was not only 
an excellent workman, but the oak in his 
barrows was greatly prized for its toughness and 
durability. 

Indeed, the old man regarded his extensive 
white oak growth with such affection that he 
rarely could be induced to allow the felling of a 
tree. 

The story goes that a citizen of the cove, who 
wished for some oak knees for a boat, cunningly 
went to Ole Peaks when he was known to be 
hard up for money to pay his taxes, and so 
effected the purchase of a certain gnarly tree. 
Axe in hand, he slowly walked around it, 
considering the attack, while poor Ole Peaks 
stood by, clasping and unclasping his grimy 
hands in agitation. 

Thud! the axe sank into the roots of the tree. 
At the same instant a sharp, involuntary cry 
burst from Ole Peaks, while he clutched at the 
ealf of his leg in as genuine anguish as though he 
had himself received the blow! This was 
repeated with each stroke of the axe until the 
tree fell; and the old man’s obvious suffering 
was held to account for the difficulty of obtaining 
one of the famous wheelbarrows. 

Clad both summer and winter in a long 
overcoat most fearfully and wonderfully patched, 
Ole Peaks at intervals came limping into the 
village store, where he once engaged to construct 
a wheelbarrow for the proprietor ‘‘soon’s ever he 
could git roun’ to it,’’ and received certain 
groceries on account of the contract. But months 
went by, and no wheelbarrow was delivered. 

At each subsequent visit he was questioned on 
the matter, and he always expressed gratification 
at beirig reminded of it. 

“My soul! but I’m glad you spoke ’bout that 
air, cap’n!’”’ he would say. ‘Lucky you put me 
in min’ on’t, set fire ef ’taint! Now that air 
barrer o’ yourn, she’s jes’ goin’ ter be supp’n 
clean-away up; I kin see that a’ready.”’ 

Here he would apparently begin a search of 
his apparel, leaning far over to this side and to 
that as he groped in the pockets of his overcoat. 

“T cal’lated ter fetch down a piece off’n that 
barrer, cap’n, sost ye could kinder git some idee 
o’ the stock that’s goin’ inter her. Blame ef that 
aint some strange, too! Thought | could lay 
han’ right onto it, for sure! *Taint in my pants 
pocket, is it? I want ye should jes’ heft a piece 
o’ that air oak, cap’n, sost ye kin— Oh, I got it! 
No, seem’s though that haint it, neither ; thought 
I hed holt on it! 

“Wal, I dunno how to ’count for that, I’m 
sure! That gits me ev’ry time, that doos!” 
Here he would commonly begin to slap his 
clothes violently at sundry places where pockets 
might be; an operation which often caused 
coughing or sneezing by spectators. 

“*Pears though I mus’ hev dropped it in the 
road, some way or ’nuther. 1 haint got it by me, 
sure’s you live, I haint. Wal, ef it’s gone it’s 
gone, that’s allst there is to it. ’Taint no good 
eryin’ fer spilt milk, ’s the feller said. All is, 
I’ll hev ter fetch ye down ’nuther hunk fus’ time 
I come this way. 

“T want ye should jes’ heft a piece off’n that air 
oak, cap’n; I do raly, for it’s *bout the slickes’ 
stock ever I put a tool to. Blue’s a whetstone, 
ye know, cluss-grain—reg’lar ole pastur’ oak, 
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Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 





THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
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Cures While You Sleep, 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will give immediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggiste, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 








an’ tougher’n biled owl! Dunno’s ever I run 
‘crost sich a blame tough piece o’ stock afore! 

“I cal’late you take that air barrer o’ yourn, 
give her a good dose o’ paint now ’n’ then sost to 
keep the fresh water out’n her ; take an’ treat her 
‘anyways reas’n’ble like, an’ when she’s wore 
out, you won’t be sost ye kin shove no wheel- 
barrers, cap’n, now I'll bet high an’ resk it!” 

For nearly two years Ole Peaks repeated this 
performance at nearly every visit to the store, | 
and though the patient captain at length succeeded | 
in “hefting’ a sample bit of the remarkable | 
“stock,” yet this paragon of “barrers” never | 
materialized. For before Ole Peaks could really 
“git roun’ to it,” he was called upon to pay a tax 
that even his cherished oaks could not liquidate. | 
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A Marvel of Beauty, Purity and Efti- 
cacy, everybody DELIGHTED with it. 
It is an ECONOMICAL LUXURY. 
Made by CURTIS DAVIS & CO., Bos- 
ton, makers of the famous Welcome Soap. 
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The Cleanest, 


Fastest Dye for 
Soiled or Faded Shirt Waists, 
Blouses, Ribbons, Curtains, Under- 
linen, etc., whether Silk, Satin, 
Cotton or Wool. 


= Sold’ in All Colors by Grocers and 
F Druggists, or mailed free 
for 15 cents ; 


= Address, THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 
127 Duane Street, New York. 
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it. Wegive youpretty 
exteriors, pretty floor plans, and ideas for ex- 
quisite inside effects when your house is built, 

such as nooks, window seats, stairs, etc. They 
are not reprints of old plans such as are adver- 
tised by many other firms, but are original 
designs of our own. Each book contains 40 
different styles, and gives exact cost and guar- 
anteed contract pee no guesswork. hey 
include all kinds ee nag from $500 
to $12,000. Single books $1. ‘or $1.50. 
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) ESIDE the saving of several hours 
R , in preparing this favorite dish, 
SS when you get Van Camp’s you get 
the best Macaroni combined with Im- 
orted Cheese dissolved in Tomato 
auce. By baking in the can after seal- 
ing, the flavor of the cheese and sauce 
permeates the Macaroni, which is at the 
same time cooked without a hard crust. 
The delicious results prove the value of 
our method. Place the can in boiling water 
for 15 minutes or empty and warm in the oven 
for the same time and it is ready for the table. 


Say the Word to Your Grocer. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 356 Kentucky Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




























Old Grist Mill Rolled Wheat. 
Made from the finest California White Wheat by an original process by 
which we retain all of the valuable nutritive properties just as Nature 
stored them in the grain. Prepare it for the table in 3 to 5 minutes. 
It is delicious, nourishing, satisfying. 


Old Grist Mill Health Bread. 
Bread made from Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat Flour contains 75 
per cent. more nutriment than white bread and it is Nature’s own 
remedy for dyspepsia and constipation. It contains more brain, bone 
and muscle-producing properties than any other food article in the 
world. ‘Try it a week and note its beneficial effects. 


Old Grist Mill Wheat Coffee. 
Made from the entire wheat by our own original process. In richness 
of color and delicacy of flavor it equals the finest Mocha and Java, but 
unlike real coffee it does not make one nervous, bilious, dyspeptic. 
Requires only half teaspoonful to a cup and three minutes boiling. 


















It is a well-established fact that wheat contains every element necessary to 
sustain and nourish every part of the human system. It is man’s matural food and 
will build normal, moral, harmonious human beings. 


Old Grist Mill and our Name on Every Package. 
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“ Starve if you must, but keep 
away from there.” 
= ' PENETRATING wind 
Sa had come up from the 
harbor, and it swept the street. It gathered | 
the dust in its arms and waltzed with it: 
flung itself against Ferieda as she turned 
her white face to the coming night. Men) 
hurrying to cars and elevated trains felt a | 








In SevEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER IV. 





would have been impossible for any other girl 
to belong to them as she did. 


Mrs. Chisholm was the Englishwoman’s | 


name. It matters very little here, for she sailed 
to Europe to rejoin her husband a few days 


It | later, and Ferieda never saw or heard of her| my boarding-house. 


again. 
Next day, feeling too lame to walk down 
town, and having nothing in particular to walk 


pleasure of writing back that I’ve just refused 
to go with you here and there and yonder so 
that I could stay at home and work. Besides, 
lam having too much enjoyment and luxury, 
and not enough literary experience. It is all 
very sweet to be with you and everything, but 
it isn’t business. And I am just as far from 
business influence in this place as if I were at 
your house or back home.” 

“Oh, come now!” said Peggie. 

“I’ve got to break loose, Peggie. I’ve got to 
pitch in alongside of those who are doing what 
I’m trying to, and the first step is to change 
I may have no better 
| success, but I must try.” 
| 


the little room. “Have you found another 


woman’s dress flutter past them; a few saw | down for, Ferieda wrote all the morning on a | place?” she asked. 


the frightened face shine through the wreaths | 
of dust ; one stopped. 


“Are you looking for something ?’’ he asked. | Then she pulled her hair uncharitably, and | but there’s nothing else to do. 


story of New York life. Then she read what 


she had written, and saw that it was valueless. | 


“No,” said Ferieda. “I think I shall go to 
see Mr. Hayden again. lt may be imposition, 


Please don’t 


Peggie Harrison paced back and forth across | 
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| more doubtfully as he handed a card to Ferieda 
| on which was written in a little, cramped hand: 


AUGUSTA SADDLER. 
One year with “The Passer-by.” 
One year with “The Politician.” 
Six months with “Journal of Metaphysics.” 
Late editor “Fashions and Foibles.” 

“I am afraid you would not care for the 
place she has left,” he went on. “She did not 
| speak affectionately of it, and although I 

believe you said you were anxious to begin at 
the beginning and work up, I suppose this is 
searcely literary. In fact, it is a place with an 
| old lady who is compiling her memoirs. Miss 
| Saddler, who, by the way, is a regular 
stenographer, convinced the old lady that she 
does not want a shorthand amanuensis, and 
| after all, it might not be such a bad experience 
| for you until you get hold of something else.” 

| “JI am more than grateful to you for letting 
me know of it,’ said Ferieda, eagerly. “I am 





“Yes,” said Ferieda, breathless against the | gave herself up to reflections which were feel hurt, Peggie. You know it is necessity | ready to do anything, Mr. Hayden.” 


wind. “My purse.” 

The man peered sharply at her, saw that she 
was a lady, muttered something incoherent, | 
and passed on. She gave a little shiver of 
relief. He’ had not spoken with deference at 
first, and she had shrunk instinctively from 
tone and look ; but it would have come to her 
strangely to know that he had shrunk from 
her with shame to have her true eyes read his 
face. 

At the editorial rooms which she had lately 
left she found that the editor had gone for the 
day, and a stenographer who was just putting 
up her work helped Ferieda to look all around 
his desk and through the room, but no pocket- 
book was to be found. 

The gleam of a myriad of street-lamps 
diffused a pearly light through the dusk as she 
came out again, and started, one faint-hearted 
unit in the mass that thronged with glad or 
anxious faces, toward the north. Once a 
beggar woman who sat in a heap on the 
sidewalk held out her hand to her. Ferieda 
gazed at her a moment and then laughed. 

“T have not a penny in the world!” she cried, 
and went her way. 

Perhaps no words could tell what that walk 
held for her. She had not felt it safe to leave 
her money in her room, but she remembered 
with anguish and remorse how happy she had 
been to carry it about. It was the first money 
she had ever earned. The fact that it was all 
she had in the world had not prevented her 
from feeling very rich to hold it in her purse. 
And she had wished to be less fortunate! 

The blocks stretched up and up, all glittering 
with light. She had walked little on pavements 
and her feet grew sore. She reached her 
boarding-house a dusty, wind-blown, haggard 
child, and limped up to her room. She bathed 
and dressed again and went down-stairs when 
dinner was announced, but she could not eat. 
The big lawyer’s chair stayed empty, and she 
and the boys out of Life breathed deep the 
pleasure of his absence. 

Every one at the table was surprised when 
the beautiful Englishwoman leaned slightly 
toward Ferieda and said, “Are you connected 
with the Fairfaxes in England, Miss Fairfax ?” 

“Very distantly,” answered Ferieda. “My 
father was a Virginian.” 

“Then I fancy that we are connected,” said 
the Englishwoman. “My maiden name was 
Fairfax. If you would care to come up to my 
room after dinner, I will show you some 
photographs of the English Fairfaxes.”’ 

Ferieda, whose only longing was to get up 
to her room and fling herself upon her bed, had 
really no excuse that she could give, so she 
accepted prettily. 

As they left the dining-room together, several 
of the other diners looked at them and then at 
one another. The tall, blond-Englishwoman, 
who wore such hideous “frocks” in the day- 
time, looked regal in her dinner gown, and 
Ferieda was, perhaps, the only one in the room 
who would not have been totally eclipsed by 
her. 

Ferieda was slight, with’a dreaming, Southern 
face and soft brown hair parted over a forehead 
pure as snow. She wore a quaint white muslin 
dress with an oval miniature which pinned the 
clinging silken sash in front. It was a big 
black sash ; her slippers were black, with large 
oval buckles of silver; there was a black band 
of velvet which held a little oval locket round 
her throat. The things which she wore seemed 
part of her, and although old-fashioned things 
were just beginning to be “all the craze,” it 





gloomy to the uttermost. 
She saw the week closing, and another in 


that drives me to it all.” 
“IT don’t see any such tragic hurry,” said 


There was a little tragic note in her voice 
and manner which did not escape the editor. 


which she could not pay her board approaching | Peggie, “‘just because you’ve got a cross letter | He lifted his chin a little, —he was a fastidiously 


““STARVE IF YOU MUST, BUT 


very fast. She could not advertise for her lost 
purse because she had no money with which 
to pay for the advertisement. She couid not 
throw herself on the charity of the Harrisons, 
who had already done her too many kindnesses, 
but she longed to see Peggie’s animated face, 
and as if Peggie had known this. she came up 


almost on the thought, and proposed early | 


luncheon at the Waldorf, after which they 
would join Mrs. Harrison at the opera. 

She handed Ferieda a letter which the 
postman had brought just as she came in, and 
as it was a letter from home, Ferieda opened it 
at once. 

“It is from mamma,” she said, looking up 
from it with sudden bitterness. “She is glad 
that I am having such a good time and sends 





KEEP AWAY FROM THERE.” 


| from home; but if you think I mean to stand 
in the way of your success, you're very much 
mistaken. I’m going out now, and we shall 
not meet again until you send or come to 
me.” 

“You aren’t hurt?” pleaded Ferieda. She 
wound her arms round Peggie’s neck and clung 
to her while her heart ached with loneliness 
and longing. 

“Hurt? No,” said Peggie Harrison. “I’m 
disappointed, and Jim will be raging, that’s 
all.” 
| She went away and Ferieda returned to her 
| work doggedly. She wanted to redeem the 

story and finish it to take down to Mr. Hayden 
as a sort of excuse for calling, but because 
| she was trying to get through quickly the end 





dressed young man, and very high collars were 
the order of the day,—and he turned his face 
toward the window, wondering that she had 
begun to learn so soon. He turned back to her 
and their eyes met. 

“You are learning,” he said, quietly. 

Ferieda felt her lips tremble, but she returned 
his look without faltering. ‘Yes, I am learn- 
ing,”’ she answered. At that moment it would 
have been easy to tell him everything. Then 
a motion almost too trivial to put on paper came 
between them and the opportunity was gone. 
The editor’s coat was buttoned to the chin. 
He had only put up his hand to make sure 
of it. 

“1 think it might be well for you to call on 
Miss Saddler,” he said, “just on general 
principles. She may be able to help you in a 
good many ways. I mentioned your name to 
her. You will find her very unaffected. I 
believe she is a Western girl. She will tell 
you all about the position, and if you find some 
sort of security necessary you can refer the old 
lady tome. Oh, I shall let you hear from the 
story very soon.” 

“Thank you so very, very much,” said 
Ferieda, and as three people were waiting their 
turn to see Mr. Hayden, she said good-by. 

She was still holding Miss Saddler’s card 
and she went up-town to-the address it gave. 
It was a boarding-house, not altogether in 
repair, but in a central location near the 
elevated road and the cable-cars. A few steps 
away, the up-town offices of all the great dailies 
clustered together, and the bronze men on the 
Herald building stood with hammers lifted, 
ready to strike the great bronze bell that tells 
the hours there. 

A negro footman in a soiled uniform, who 
opened the door, said that Miss Saddler was at 
home, and took Ferieda right up-stairs past the 
first floor, where the wall-paper was intact 
upon the walls, to the next floor, where it was 
not. He knocked, turned a door-knob, said, 
“Lady to see you,” and left Ferieda without 

| further ceremony. 

The room seemed empty, but a voice came 
from the big Japanese screen that shut off one 

| corner—the voice of a person with pins in her 
mouth. 

“One moment,” it said. “Is that you?’ 

“No,” said Ferieda, very much embarrassed, 

| “it’s 1—Ferieda Fairfax.” 

“‘Ferieda Fairfax,’’’ repeated the voice. 
“That’s a pretty name. I’ll use it. If you 
live up to that name I’m glad to see you.” 

| “But you haven’t seen me yet,” answered 
| Ferieda, beginning to be amused, “and where 
| I come from they say I don’t handsome much.” 
| “I know where you come from very well,” 
| replied the voice. “Now what I want to know 
| is whether you’ve come five hundred miles on 


messages to you, but she wants to know where | would not come as it should, and she struggled | purpose to see me.” 


the business part and the writing are coming 
in. You see, Peggie, I don’t write the discour- 
aging things.”’ 

“I don’t care!’ cried Peggie. “I think it’s 
unfair of them to expect everything at once, 
and I think you’re very foolish not to tell them 
how things stand.” 

Ferieda, thinking of the loss of all her 
fortune, wondered what Peggie herself would 
say at learning how things stood. 

“Anyhow,” said Peggie, “you know you 
don’t deserve reproaches. Come along.” 


“No,” said Ferieda. “At least I’ll have the | position on the moon, he could not have smiled | 





with it for days. Finally it was done, and she 
took it down, distrusting it all the while, and 
Mr. Hayden’s subsequent decision justified her 
| fears. 

“I was just thinking of you,” he said, “and 
wondering if you had found anything to do. 
| Miss Gussie Saddler called to see me a day or 
two ago. She is a newspaper woman who 
has been doing ‘hack-work,’ but she is tired 
of it, and wants to take an editorial position 
again.” 

If he had said she wanted to take an editorial 


| “Qh,” laughed Ferieda, “much farther than 
that—fifteen hundred.” 

“Now that’s real nice,” the voice commented. 
“I'll have to wear an extra frill for that, but 
my best gown has gone to a reception on 
Jennie Dixon’s back, so you’ll have to take me 
as I am.” 

She came out from behind the screen in a 
flannel wrapper that had once been baby blue. 
She looked clever and kindly. She had a 
square, expressive face that fell when she 
glanced at Ferieda. ‘““Too bad!” she said. 

Ferieda had never run across frankness such 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


as this. “Perhaps I’m disappointed in you,” she | courage completely. His voice sank low, and he 


suggested, merrily. “You don’t seem to think of 
that.’ 

“Tmpossible,” said Miss Saddler, turning some 
clothes off a chair. “Sit down. 
anything. I have an ugly name and I had pins 
in my mouth. You came in here and gave a 
romantic name which suggests a dark, Southern 
beauty, and a dozen sweethearts, and a duel 

* wnder the live-oaks, and a golden-haired boy at 
the bottom of the bayou, with the long moss 
weeping for him and the mocking-birds a-singing 
over his grave. -I could have made a story out 
of you for the Sunday paper, and now—now I’ve 
seen you,” 

“Tt is strange,” said Ferieda, “for there is one 
girl here who says I have a charm.” 

Miss Saddler looked at her gravely and prac- 


tically. “How much did you lend her?” she 
asked. 

“How which?” said Ferieda. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 


“How much money did she borrow of you?” 
repeated Miss Saddler, impatiently. 

Ferieda looked blank for a moment, and then 
went off into ripples of laughter. “I'll tell her 
that, oh—oh —” she gasped, “I'll tell her that!’ 

“TI don’t see where the joke is,” said Miss 
Saddler, in an injured tone; but Ferieda only 
laughed again. 

“Mr. Hayden advised me to come to you,” she 
said at last. ‘He told me that you were just 
leaving a position which I would do well to try 
to take.”’ 

“Then he said something which is not true, 
and may the recording angel forgive him. Oh, 
no,”’ she added, as she noticed the quick shadow 
on Ferieda’s face, “you can get it all right enough. 
I dare say you'll suit the old lady first-rate, but 
don’t tell her I sent you.” 

“Certainly not,” said Ferieda, “if you don’t 
wish me to, but if you could give me some 
advice —’’ 

“I can,” said Miss Saddler, emphatically. 
“My advice to you is to starve if you must, but 
keep away from there.” 

Ferieda stared at her in desolation. “Why?” 
she faltered. “Is there something horrible about 
it?” 

“It is deadly,” said Miss Saddler, shrugging 
her shoulders. “Go if you want to, only don’t 
blame me;” and although Ferieda begged and 
pleaded, not another word of explanation could 
she wring from Gussie Saddler. 

“Thon I suppose I must go and find out for 
myself,” she said, ‘and I’d better start at 
once.” MARGUERITE TRACY. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tim’s Initiative. 
DON’T think we shall need you after 
to-night, Timothy.” 

The blow had fallen at last. Tim 
had been expecting it for weeks. In 
fact, from the moment Lawyer Dodd 
had remarked to his partner, “Well, 
we'll try him, anyway,” Tim had 

a known he would not suit; and time 
had only confirmed him in this conviction. 

The lawyers were so sharp and quick; their 
errands full of strange terms, hard to remember, 
and despatched to strange places, hard to find. 
And when he was left alone in the office, and 
other lawyers came in, all quick and sharp, like 
his employers, how confused he grew! 

How he blundered at the telephone! How 
he always failed to say the right thing to the 
clients! How he hit upon the utterly wrong 
thing to say to the judge one day, and saw Mr. 
Dodd slap his long yellow envelope on the desk 
and swing his chair around and look at him, as 
much as to say, “You born dunce!” 

“You don’t seem to take hold as we would like 
to have you,” explained Mr. Dodd, counting out 
two two-dollar bills, a dollar over Tim’s usual 
week’s pay, but the last that he was to receive 
from this employer—the last, perhaps, he was 
ever to receive from anybody, he thought, as he 
shuffled disconsolately down the stairs. * 

It was a sad story to tell to his mother ; though, 
of course, being his mother, she would be easier 
than any one else. 

“Well, it’s too bad, Timmie, losing your very 
first place, but I suppose you can look around 
for another one.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tim, choking up at her 
sympathy. But when he went to his own room 
and looked out of the window, it really did not 
seem any use. It was the recommendation from 
his grammar school that got him this place; but 
now he hadn’t any recommendation. And who 
would take a discharged office-boy ? 

However, next morning he faithfully copied 
out all the “Boy Wanted’ advertisements in the 
‘Sunday paper, and on Monday started out early 
to try his luck. At noon he came home discour- 
aged; at supper-time he had no appetite at all. 

Sometimes the place had just been taken by 
another boy. The “Help Wanted” column had 
many readers, it seemed. Sometimes a bigger 
boy than Tim was wanted, and how Tim wished 
he was tall! Sometimes it was a smaller boy, 
and Tim regretted his long trousers. 

Sometimes the faces of the women clerks, 
looking sidewise from their desks at the candidate 
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grew in his own esteem twice as shabby and 
| humble as he really was. Then he saw clouds 
| of doubt gathering on the face of the manager 


I didn’t promise | or floor-walker, and heard him conclude the 


| examination with a blunt “You won’t do;” or, 
| perhaps, the more evasive “Well, I think we'll 
| make other arrangements ;” or, gentlest of all, 

but knelling with no less certainty the doom of 
| his modest application, ‘“Leave me your address, 
| so that if we should want you we shall know 
| where to send.” 


Two weeks of constant rejection sapped Tim’s | 
hope most lamentably. He dreaded to turn an 


office door-knob. He began to look upon 
employers as a class apart from other men, of 
stern, inquisitorial temper and disposition that 
could not be pleased. 

“Tt’s too bad we haven’t some friend who could 
get you a place, Timmie,” said his mother. That 
was just what Tim had been thinking, himself. 
Naturally, he and his mother had certain traits in 
common. “But I can’t think of any; so you'll 
keep on trying, like a good boy, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tim, “I’ll keep on trying.” 


enough left for a real, hearty try. To 
be sure, he dreamed every night of 
golden strokes of fortune, and usually 
started toward town in the morning 
determined to “do something, any- 
way.” But even this vague determi- 
nation oozed away after he had crossed 
his threshold ; and the upshot of every 
journey was a random saunter through 
the streets, with his hands in his 
pockets and a far-away, desolate look 
in his eyes. 

Now and then he would stop at a 
store window with a sudden jerk, then 
turn aside after a short survey, move 
on to the next corner and halt a 
minute before he decided whether to 
proceed to the right.or to the left. He 
ran to all the fires. He stood in line 
with the crowd on the curbstone to 
watch the procession. He idled into 
the reading-room of the public library ; 
everywhere an easily recognizable 
picture of irresolution and failure. 

One evening, as Tim came home, 
tired, despondent and a little sulky, he 
met Nelly at the gate. This was no 
unusual occurrence, as Nelly lived 
next door and their families used the 
same passageway. 

Now Nelly was as brisk a girl as 
ever swung a broom, which was just 
her occupation this evening. She had 
the gift of making things and people 
go her way. The babies, no matter 
how many, could not override her for a minute; 
and arms akimbo, with a stamp of her foot, she 
could scare the surliest prowler from her yard. 
Moreover, unlike Tim, she liked to talk to people, 
to push out into the world and expand her 
knowledge and experience. 

With these qualities, she made an excellent 
housekeeper for her father, and although barely 
sixteen, assumed capably the place of the mother 
who was gone. 

Her sleeves were rolled up to the elbows; her 
eyes were on Mamie and Eddie, straying a little 
too far up the street; and the open house-door 
showed that she had left some unfinished task 
behind her, 

“Hello,” she said, as the wanderer shambled 
in.. 
“Hello, Nelly.” He saw that her eyes were 
fixed on him critically, and felt that he was not 
altogether fit for inspection. 

“Aren’t you working yet, Tim?” 

Now this question, when put by anybody else 
than, of course, his mother, was in Tim’s 
sensitive ears a thrust, a veiled innuendo, an 
unfavorable verdict. But he and Nelly had for 
a long time made friendly eyes at each other and 
exchanged intimate confidences. For, if Tim 
was unfortunate, he was also, according to the 
standard of that neighborhood, distinctly “nice.” 
So Nelly’s voice had a ring of sympathy in it, 
which relieved the harshness of this most 
embarrassing question. 

“No,” said Tim, “not yet.” 

“Why can’t you get a place, Tim?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered, with a sickly 
little smile. “I wish I could.” 

“T guess you try hard enough.” , 
“Oh, yes, I’ve tried.” Tim was truthful. H 
put his statement in the present perfect tense. 

“But it’s pretty hard.” 

“Other fellows get jobs. There’s Jack White, 
only graduated with you, and now he’s clerk in 
a dry-goods store.” 

“Yes, but Jack White’s a fine writer, and I’m 
no good at writing.” 

“Well, there’s Walter Craig works in a meat- 
shop.” 

“Yes, [know. He got the place I was going 
to get. His big brother goes with the man that 
started the store and —” 

“Oh, well, there are lots of other places. Don’t 
you ever see any chances ?”” 

“Yees,” replied Tim, slowly. “Yesterday 
I went in to get a place, but the man asked 
me if IT could make change, and I never made 
change—”’ 


“But you could! Of course you could! And 





for Harry’s or Charley’s position, froze his 


you’ve got to make them think so. Spunk up to 


But two months went by, and he hadn’t energy | , 


anybody. That’s the way to get along. 
don’t you try selling papers ?” 

“Oh, I’m too old to sell papers.” 

“You aren’t as old as the Martin boy.” 

“Oh, well, he always sold papers.” 

Nelly flicked some dust off the wooden gate. 
“] know what I’d do. I’d get a wagon and 
peddle.” 
~ “Oh, people wouldn’t buy anything of a boy 
like me.” 

“Nonsense! You went round with Dineen 
last summer, and everybody said you hollered 
fine.” 


Why 





Determined as he was to deny himself every | 


|imaginable virtue, Tim could not contradict 
| Nelly’s last assertion. His voice was famous, 
| both for power and quality, although, curiously 
enough, when he. tried to say the simple words, 
“1 saw in the papers this morning that you 
w-wanted a b-b-boy,”’ it could sink to the feeblest, 
huskiest whisper that any employer ever heard 
from an applicant. 

“Anyway, I haven’t any wagon or anything,” 
protested Tim, more fertile in imagining obstacles 
than expedients. 

“That wouldn’t cost much,”’ said Nelly, a little 








‘“‘NELLY HAS GROWN SINGULARLY SHY LATELY.’ 


doubtfully, because the price of wagons was | 
beyond her range. “How much do you have to | 
pay for a horse?’”’ 

“Ten dollars. That’s what Dineen paid for | 
his.”’ | 

“And a wagon—a second-hand one, I mean ?”’ | 

“Oh, I don’t know anybody that has one to 
sell.” 

“Well, if I was a boy, I’d make one,” said | 
Nelly, sharply, and when Tim looked in her eyes | 
this time, he saw that they were not quite like | 
his mother’s, after all. ‘They were sympathetic, | 
but they also seemed to be examining him, | 
probing him, just like the eyes of those terrible 
managers and floor-walkers and employers. 

“‘Where’s Dineen’s wagon? He isn’t peddling 
this year,” said Nelly. 

“Oh, I forgot that. 
kinder —” 

“Couldn’t you paint it up?” 

“Oh, I’m no good at painting.” 

“You're too—too bashful to live, Timmie 
Tighe. You just want somebody to plant you 
in a chair, and put a pen in your hand, and tell 
you what to write, and you’ll write it. But they 
never will; and you’ll go to the bad, if you don’t 
look out. That’s what you’ll do.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t do that, Nelly.” 

“I wish I was a boy.” 

“Besides,”—the idea of the peddler’s wagon 
haunted Tim strangely,—‘“I’d have to have a 
license, anyway.” 

“What of it?” 

“Where'd I get the money ?” 

“Your mother has some. She could set you | 
up. You could get a license easily enough, 
and a wagon, too, and a horse, and stock, and | 
everything, if you weren’t such a—great big | 
baby.” 

Tim looked up once more in Nelly’s eyes. 
Now Nelly was not a queen or a heroine of any 
sort. But the fire which she flashed forth at 
that moment was the very inspiration which has 
urged kings and conquerors to their greatest 
achievements—some of them no more adventurous 
in the beginning than our halting friend, Tim 
Tighe. Tim read it correctly. He saw fate in | 
those eyes; he saw initiative. They said 
“Must ;” they said “Will;” they refused with 
scorn to accept any paltering negative like 
ie A 

A week later he announced casually to Nelly 
that he had bought Dineen’s old horse and 
wagon; and the look in her eyes was friendly 
once more. It had been hard work to persuade | 
his mother to advance so much money; but if a 
boy cannot persuade his own mother, what hope 
has he of moving the world outside? 


But that’s all—old and— 
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Tim’s first investment was a stock of bluc- 
berries. Columbus, journeying westward, i) 
momentary peril of falling over the brink of the 
world ; Nansen, pushing north, nearer and neare; 
to the pole, but farther and farther from kin and 
succor,—neither of these heroes could have feijt 
more venturesome than Tim Tighe, daring tv 
| drive his newly-painted wagon through strange 
| city streets, and to send into the cold ears o/ 
residents and passing pedestrians that lou 
clamor of his: 

“Blueberries —all ripe—three quarts for 
| quarter !”’ 

The first time he shouted, the sound of his 
own voice startled him; he seemed to hear the 
words thrown back in derision. But Willy, 
Nelly’s ten-year-old brother, who sat on thie 
| wagon-seat to “mind the team,” seconded his 
| effort with such a shrill, cheery chirp, “Yeer 
| they are—blueberries—all ripe!” that Tim felt 
ashamed of his timidity. 

They had resolved to experiment in a distant 
quarter of the city. For fully fifteen minutes 
their cries were unanswered; but at last a neat 
old lady called Tim to her doorstep, inspected 

| his berries, and ordered three quarts. 

That three-quart order was the 
making of a man. Tim did not 
sweep the berries off level with the 
top of his measure. Far from it! 
They rose in a great mound from 
the middle of the box, and when 
he turned them into the lady’s brown 
earthenware dish, they actually 
spilled over at the sides. 

He counted out the change in his 
left hand with a new feeling of 
importance; and the very horse 
started with excitement when he 
tossed the measure back into the 
wagon and sang out boldly, with 
florid variations of his tune: 

“Nice ripe blueberries yeer—three 
quarts for a quarter!” 

At dusk, one great box of berries 
was empty and another well hollowed 
in the middle; Willy was hoarse, ani 
Tim, who did the walking, was tired ; 
but his pockets were heavy with 
silver, which he jingled for Nelly’s 
satisfaction,—she happened to be at 
the gate again,—and counted out on 
the table for his delighted mother. 

Next evening the return was larger. 
Gradually customers began to watch 
for him and he for them. His cry 
was a warning signal which in quiet 
quarters could be heard a block away. 
It distinguished itself sharply from 
. other peddlers’ cries. Really it was 

like a song, compared with theirs. 
Perhaps that was why the nice old ladies called 
him so often to their door-steps. His being a boy 








| did not seem to deter them in the least. 


For a week he did not venture to peddle in 
his own neighborhood. But one evening, as he 
was driving home, a stray customer tempted 
him, and his call was heard by some schoolboy 
acquaintances, whose curiosity was aroused. 

“Hello, Tim! Where’s Dineen?” 

“This isn’t Dineen’s team.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“Mine.” 

The others raised their elbows before their 
faces, which, being interpreted, meant, “Get 
out.”” 

“It is, tool’? said Willy, on the wagon-seat. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“His mother bought it,” said Willy. 

“Did she? Aw, you can’t jolly us!” 

“T aint trying to.” 

“Gee! You’ve got the cheek !”’ 

A week before Tim would have wilted at this 
contempt. Now, his views had changed; he 
knew it was a compliment. It was their way of 
saying he was enterprising. 

.The period of his awakening was vacation 
time, one year ago. This summer Tim’s stock 
includes all kinds of fruits and vegetables in 
their season. If you should see him, reaching 
over the tail-board to fill a peck-measure with 
tomatoes, you would hardly recognize the desolate 
saunterer who used to stop so often at the stor 
windows. Watching him expand the “orbic 
flex’’ of his mouth to emit the full fortissimo oi 
his splendid lungs, you would not believe that h« 
could ever say, “I s-saw your advertisement fo: 
a b-boy,” in such a half-inaudible whisper that 
the employer quite mechanically doubled th: 
volume of his own stentorian ““What?’’ 

His whole air is fearless and prosperous. Tl 
very horse realizes a change. The mere way i! 
which Tim shouts, “Get up!’’ or snuggles dow: 
a loose end of the blanket, or pulls Dobbin’s ear= 
under the strap of the feed-bag, or hops up 0! 
the seat and stands there, shaking the reins, his 
eyes alert in all directions for a customer, stamp= 
him as an independent proprietor. 

To be sure, all he owns is a peddler’s wagon 
but it is well-painted, not lopsided like some. 
and as tidy on top as any fruiterer’s stall. An 
though Tim gives good measure, and knows that 
it “pays,” he has learned that such wastefu' 
generosity as that with which he heaped the 
measure for his first sale depresses his bank 
account. 

The other day he met Mr. Dodd, the lawyer. 
on the street, and the two had a chat of severa! 
minutes, at the end of which Tim politely but 
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firmly dismissed his old employer in order to | a policeman, and his words a preliminary to the | cowardice. But ——? 


serve a customer, 

Of course there’s nothing he would not do 
for Nelly Gray. Their good understanding 
continues. In fact, they meet every morning 
and evening. But Nelly has grown singularly 
shy lately. If anything happens between them, 
it will have to be Tim who takes the initiative. 

WiviuiAM A. LEAHY. 
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WISDOM AT HOME. 


Evil angels tempt us in all places, 
yhat but sands or snows hath earth to give? 
Dream not, friend, of deserts and oases, 
But look inwards, and begin to live! 
James C. Morgan. 


"eon 
A Game of “Bluff.” 
. VERYBODY called him Lance in 


far better than the one which had 
been bestowed some seventeen years 





as bright as the shin- 


ancient namesakes, 
and whose _ glance 
suggested that the 
timber which went to 
his making was as 
stanch as any to 
~~ which olden knights 
trusted the defence 
of honor and life. 

‘ - His schoolfellows 
had hoped that he would reflect credit upon them 
in a way which none grudged him; for he 
preferred Glassics to athletics, and desired the 
legitimate triumphs of a university career rather 
than the popular renown which most of his 
compeers hoped to achieve. 

But when he was seventeen, ruin and sorrow 
swept down upon his home and eclipsed the 
future he had anticipated. The 
panic beggared his father, who 
died from the shock of failure. 

What fragments. were left 
from the wreck: were needed 
by Lance’s mother and younger 
sisters, and he, unprepared for 
a profession and disinclined to 
office-work, turned eagerly to — 
that mighty West which at- — 
tracts such different kinds of 
boys. 

He had youth and health. 

He was used to riding and 
camping. He so confidently 
assured his mother that he 
would take care of himself 

in the present, and of her in the years to come, 
that he gave her enough hope to bear her through 
the pain of seeing him go forth into a world 
where she could no longer smooth his path. 

Two months later he sat in a public garden 
of ancient, half-Spanish Pueblo in southern 
Colorado. He was trying to confront, as steadily 
as aching bones and dizzy head would permit, 
the discovery that he had been robbed of his last 
dollar. 

Denver had been the scene of his first attempts 
to make his fortune, but he had found employ- 
ment for boys of his limited qualifications as 
difficult to obtain there 
as in New York, and 
finally, leaving his trunk 
as security for a hotel 
bill, he had set out for 
Pueblo. 

He thought that this 
place, the centre of a 
country. bristling with 
recently opened silver- 
mines and prospective 
railroads, would prove 
for him a new El 
Dorado, that there work 
would be quickly gained 
by one who did not 
shrink from the most 
arduous tasks. He had tramped nearly the whole 
distance to save railway fare, and arriving foot- 
sore and hungry, had sought a bench in the 
shaded square to count again his scanty money. 

His purse was gone! No use to turn his 
pockets inside out! Vain to plunge shaking 





fingers through certain slits between cloth and | 


lining where so slender a purse might have 
hidden itself! He had been robbed while he 


was sleeping under the shed of a station ten | 


miles away. 


Lance was tired; he was hungry; he was | 


wounded to the core of his heart because human 
nature, of whose kindness he had been confident, 
had treated him thus basely. There seemed a 
band of iron around his throat, although even 
the collar of his flannel shirt had been flung 
open as he tramped. The sunshine flickered and 
wavered when he looked up at the sound of a 
harsh voice. 

“What are you doing here?” this voice 
demanded. 

The stout man who spoke wore nothing more 


yet to Lance’s confused senses he appeared to be 


those days, and the name suited him |. 


Z earlier by unprophetic sponsors. He | 
was a tall slip of a} 
lad, whose eyes were | 


ing points of his| 





“ BETTER, EH?” 





“THE LAW MEANS ME.” 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Dougherty and I would 


103 


| began. “But some of these new comrades have 


official “Move on,’’ which a lounging, vagrant | be in a tight squeeze if that kid’s pluck should | arrived since I left to your care my magnificent 
give out just when it was most wanted.” 

These misgivings grew apace a couple of nights 
later. A sudden quarrel ardése, after supper, 


lad must expect to hear. 

Lance stumbled to his feet; but the stranger, | 
the trees, the blue, cloudless sky blurred curiously | 
together. He was vaguely aware of falling 
—falling. ; 

He was lying on his back, and water 
dripped over his face when he looked up 
again. 

“Better, eh?” asked the newcomer, who 
knelt beside him. “You will be all right 
as soon as you have had some breakfast.” 

“Breakfast!” Lance faltered, coloring as 
he remembered that he was penniless. 

“You and I are going to eat breakfast to- 
gether,” the other replied, cheerfully. “You 
fainted because you were hungry, and you 
needn’t blush about it! I’ve been hungry 
and dead-broke when I was your age, and 
I’m not ashamed of it!’’ 

With this he tucked Lance’s hand under 
his arm, and dragged him off to a hotel. 

He proved to be the contractor for a divi- 





name, who, having taken a liking to Lance’s | 
brave eyes, carried him away that same day to | 
his construction camp forty miles distant. 
| “I’m no such fool as to set you to spading and | 
shovelling while I can hire them that will do it | 
better,” he answered briskly, when Lance 
| declared his willingness to do any kind of labor. | 
| “But I and my foreman Dougherty get tired | 
easily at writing and figuring, so I guess I’ll| 
| make you storekeeper.” 
| This camp seemed as queer a place to a boy 
| of Lance’s home surroundings as imagination | 
| could conceive. It was a sort of head-station for 
| similar, smaller establishments along the line of 
| work. The laborers, mostly Mexicans, lived in 
| huts built of woven branches, which centred 
| around a log cabin stocked as a “general store’”’ 
| for the benefit of this and the neighboring camps. 
|In the cabin also were quartered Ryan, the 
foreman, and Lance, who there found his duties 
as storekeeper, and a further responsibility—a 
responsibility which in- 
deed was no sinecure. 

The “outfit,” as Ryan 
concisely put it, had 
been set up “out of 
reach of anywhere,” 
and the stores offered 
for sale by the railway 
company supplied all 
such wants of the 
“gang” as that wisely 
arbitrary corporation 
approved. The sales 
were strictly for cash, | 
and the necessary book- 
keeping was simple 
enough to be within | 

Lance’s limited knowledge. But he was also 
expected to take charge of the revo]vers, money 
|or trinkets which the men brought with them, 
|and which were placed in a large safe, the 
| combination of which was confided only to Ryan 
and himself. 
| By these stringent rules the chances of drunk- 
enness, violence, mutiny and dishonesty were 
diminished, although not entirely effaced, among 
| more than a hundred rough men, of whom neither 
| foreman nor contractor knew aught beyond those 
| chronicles of hard living which were written in | 
| the countenances of many. | 

“Sonny,’”’ Ryan said to Lance, at the | 
end of a few days when the boy announced | 
his wish to remain, “I like you, and I’m | 
proud of the letter your lady mother has 
written me about you, but I’m too busy 
to dry-nurse you! Right here I want 
you to understand that, except as they | 
are useful to me, I don’t give a character 
to anybody in this camp—not even to 
Dougherty there.’ 

“Some of them seem rather good fel- 
lows!” Lance exclaimed, ruefully remem- 
bering one or two jovial attempts at 
friendliness from younger members of 
the gang. 

“Now and then a decent chap strays 
amongst them,” Ryan agreed. “But 
| don’t you try to divide the sheep from the goats. 
| They are as safe with the rest of the lot as we 
| are at headquarters.” 
| “Safe?” ; 
| “Bless your tenderfoot innocence! You and 
| Dougherty and I would be as full of holes as a 
sieve some fine day, if we 
didn’t carry the only revolvers 
in camp, and show plainly that 
we mean to stand beside each 
other.” 

“You leave them their 
knives?” Lance stammered, 
| with a shudder. 

“A bit of cold steel don’t 
look much use opposite a six- 
| shooter,’’ Ryan answered, 
| lightly. “And they must have 
| knives for peaceable wants.”’ 
“Was that fright, or what 
| women call nerves?” Ryan 
|asked himself dubiously, when Lance retired to 
| hisbunk. He had seen that involuntary shudder. 


“A WATCH FIT 


| qualities which don’t often run in harness with 


‘work which had already won favor 











“1 CAN’T OPEN THE SAFE WHILE THE MASTER IS AWAY.” 


hearted pursuit of the bystanders. 
“That wouldn’t have happened if I had been 


gang. ‘“‘No murderer gets away from me in this 
camp, while I’ve a ‘gun’ to stop him. That’s a 
fact, men, and don’t you forget it!’” 

“Truth is, Lance,” he added, to the object of 
his blended liking and perplexity when they were 
next alone, “you scanted your duty. You were 
there—you had your revolver —”’ 


“IT am not a lyncher!;’ Lance interrupted, | 


hotly. “If I could have handed him over to the 
law, I should have tried to stop him, but —”’ 
“The law in these camps means me!” Ryan 
exclaimed. ‘When I’m not here the law means 
Dougherty or you. It is your fault that a 


desperate rascal is roving about, a danger to | 


better fellows, when you might have stopped 
him at pistol-point.” 

Lance shuddered again, although he tried to 
hide the shudder with a shrug of his shoulders. 


“Wonder if I’m a soft idiot to keep him?” | 


the contractor pondered. “Somehow, I’m sure 
there is fire in him if we could strike the spark! 
But if any of those roughs find out his tenderfoot 
squeamishness, we shall have an ugly row 
presently.” 

This prophecy did not linger in its fulfilment. 
On the following evening a group strolled up to 
the store cabin. Ryan, extended at 
ease in a‘near-by hammock, was nar- 
rating a thrilling adventure, and Lance 
hurried unwillingly to meet his custom- 
ers. 

Among them was a recent arrival, a 
Mexican,- Tadeo by name, of some 
education and with a capacity for good 


from the foreman. He displayed a 
small package carefully wrapped in a 
dirty piece of flannel. This he handed 
to Lance, describing its contents as a 
gold watch and chain, bestowed upon 
him as a reward of merit by a former 
employer. 

The company’s rule required that all 
articles should be examined before a 
receipt was given for them, but it was a 
rule often infringed when the store- 
keeper was in haste. 

“A gold watch?” 
incredulously. 

“And a gold chain,” Tadeo added, 
impressively. “‘My comrades have seen 
it and can swear to it. Yet I am ready 
to untie these knots, although the affair will try 
the sefior caballero’s patience.” 

“It is a watch fit for a prince,” one of the 
referees testified, with an enthusiasm which the 
others echoed. 

Lance wrote the receipt without further parley, 
and locking Tadeo’s treasure in the safe, he 
returned to Ryan’s side in time. to hear the 
climax of the story. 

A few days later Ryan and the foreman found 
themselves obliged to go together to inspect a bit 
of the road at a distance likely to detain them 
until the evening. The camp lay peacefully in 
the sunshine when they two rode away, and left 
it empty of everybody except Lance and the 
Chinese cook. 

Lance sat on a log before the store cabin, 
placidly writing a home letter. Very slight and 
boyish he looked, incapable of decisive sternness, 
and easy tooverawe. Thus 
judged Tadeo, as he ap- 
peared on the edge of the 
camp with half a dozen 
followers. 

Lance glanced at them as 
they advanced. He was 
aware that Tadeo, who 
gained daily in the fore 
man’s esteem, had been 
appointed boss of a party 
of laborers, and that they 
should not have left their 
work until the noon dinner- 
time. The manner of the 
men, however, was amicable, even gay, and 


Lance repeated, 


FOR A PRINCE.” 


watch. So they desire to see the treasure, which 

these other friends have described to them.” 

This was affably uttered, and the good humor 
of his companions seemed sincere. Yet 
Lance keenly realized that, during the 
absence of both contractor and foreman, 
these roughs could overpower him as soon 
as he had opened the safe, and escape with 
its contents several hours before pursuit 
could be attempted. 

He rose. “I can’t open the safe while 
the master is away,’’ he said; but his voice 
was unsteady. 

Tadeo’s smile vanished, and so did the 
attendant smiles of his followers. 

“This receipt says that my watch is 
to be given to me when | ask for it!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“The rule is that the safe shall not be 
opened when only one officer is in the camp.” 

“It is a rule you will disobey, or I and 
my friends will know what to understand,” 


sion of a railroad then building—a genial, half- | between two Mexicans. One combatant fatally Tadeo sneered. 
educated, wholly capable Irishman, Ryan by | stabbed the other, and escaped from the faint- | 


There was a corroborative growl. 

| “Do you dare to suggest that I have tampered 
| * or Py 

| with your package ?’’ Lance demanded, growing 


|on the spot,” Ryan asserted to the assembled | pale. 


“Show me my watch, and I will beg the sefior 
caballero’s pardon.” 
Then, for the first time in Lance’s young life, 
| his soul fell victim to a storm of anger, in which 
his intuitive conviction that this scene was part 
of a plot collapsed as swiftly as bulwarks in a 
| hurricane. 

“You shall answer to Mr. Ryan for this 
rebellion against his orders,’ he panted, breath- 
| lessly. 
| Momently expecting attack, he applied the 
| combination, and took from the safe the dirty, 
| carefully bound package. 

“Now go!” he cried. 

“When I have seen my watch,”’ Tadeo declared. 
“These cords were not tied by me.” 

Instantly the cords were cut, the package was 
unwrapped. 

A stone lay on Tadeo’s palm. 

“Brigand! ‘Traitor!’ he yelled, transformed 
into the likeness of a malignant madman. He 
hurled the stone at Lance, missed him, and then 
sprang toward him, flourishing his knife. The 
chorus imitated its leader. 

Lance had his back against the wall. His 
eyes shone—the color had come again to his face. 





“DON'T LET THEM SEE ME. 


| His hand flashed to his belt, and flashed up with 
a revolver in his grasp. His assailants paused. 

“Listen, you fellows!’’ Lance shouted. “This 
scoundrel has swindled me. He is trying to 
swindle you. There never was a watch in that 
package!” 

“Comrades!” Tadeo snarled, writhing with 
fury which the levelled revolver held in check, 
‘some of you saw the watch.’ 

“Yes, we saw it!” several voices repeated. 

““Not when he gave the package to me,”” Lance 
answered. “But you shall all see it now. Tadeo, 
show these men the watch, which is somewhere 
about you, or I will shoot!’ 

“Rush him!’ Tadeo yelled to the men. 

“They may rush me, but you will not see it,” 
Lance said, grimly, while his fingers touched the 
trigger, and Tadeo’s followers hesitated. “I 
should have shot when you attacked me; but I 
prefer that you should show these men the 
trickery which has brought them dangerously 
close to mutiny—the watch while I count three!’ 

With the roar of an animal turning at bay 
Tadeo crouched to avoid Lance’s aim, and sprang 
for the door. 

Though no shot rang out, he did not reach his 
goal. Infuriated by this tacit confession that he 
had indeed, for some guilty greed of his own, 
betrayed them into mutiny where they had meant 
to punish a thief, the others flung themselves 
upon him. 

The lad whom he had assailed saved him from 
lynching. 

“Take the watch from him—leave. it on the 
desk here, and bind him securely outside the 


; Tadeo lifted his battered straw sombrero when | cabin, until the master comes.” 
like a uniform than shabby cowboy buckskins; | “He is honest and sober and a gentleman— | he spoke. 


“You are naturally surprised to see us,’ he 


Thus Lance ordered when Tadeo had been 
completely overpowered, and lay on the ground, 
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dumbly evil of mien. The watch was found, 
and left where Lance had commanded. 
“What more, sefior?” then asked the anxious 





cireumstances, and he saw no unprecedented 
danger until he neared the little town of Hinckley. 
There the heat became so intense—much as if it 
penitents. were being driven from the throat of some vast 
“Go back to your work,” Lance said, coldly. | furnace—that his apprehension was aroused. 
“I will report that you were tricked as basely as | Still there was no unusual sign of fire in the 
I, for some purpose which none of us yet guess.” | immediate vicinity, and he knew these vast 
Thereupon he shut the cabin door, and they | smoke-clouds might be carried scores of miles 
heard him bolt it. | from the actual scene of the fire. 
—— But as his engine was slowing up near the 
A misgiving had so weighed on Ryan during | little town, several men came running as if for 
the whole forenoon, that he hastened his business, | their lives out of the wall of smoke. They cried 
and rode briskly into camp just as the quondam | that the town was on fire, and begged him to 
rioters set out to obey Lance’s last command. take them on board. Ahead of him the engineer 





He heard from them a tolerably fair history of could now see the red flames. 
Ilis first impulse was to open up the throttle 


the fray, and after sentencing Tadeo to be 
whipped out of the camp presently, 
he knocked on the barred door of the 
store cabin. It was opened, after a 
brief delay, by a whitefaced young 
fellow whose shaking fingers were 
scarcely able to draw the bolts. 

“Don’t let them see me,” he muttered, 
sinking on a bench. 

“IT came to see a hero!”’ Ryan cried, 
staring, “but you look as though you 
couldn’t have shot a kitten, much less 
such a tiger-cat as Tadeo!” 

“T couldn’t have shot Tadeo!’’ Lance 
gasped, “because I had been cleaning 
my revolver—and I knew that—it 
wasn’t loaded !”’ 

He broke off with a burst of shrill 
laughter, at the sound of which Ryan 
flung his arms about the swaying figure. 

“We found out, bit by bit, that Tadeo 
had reckoned on getting Lance’s place 
as storekeeper, if he could show him 
up dishonest,” the contractor used to 
say afterward, in telling the story. 
“Fact is, it was a game of bluff between 
them two, which the crowd took a hand 
in, unknowing! But the lad’s grit was 
most audacious, for his life wouldn’t 
have been worth a copper penny 
if Tadeo hadn’t turned coward.” 

“Where is Lance now?” he repeats to a/| and send his train through the town at lightning 
questioner. “I got the company to make him | speed; but in another instant he saw that this 
a bookkeeper in Pueblo. He didn’t sleep for a | would be fatal rashness, for as the smoke cleared 
week after that row, and a man in my way of | away for a moment, he perceived that the bridge 
life couldn’t be responsible for such nerves! | which was at hand was crowded with people 
Girls, however, aint afraid of such risks.” Ryan | running for their lives—a wild, shrieking throng 
here grins delightedly. “One of the manager’s | coming toward him out of the flames with all 
daughters is going to take charge of him, when | possible speed. 
he gets his next promotion !”’ Men, women and children were in the crowd, 

ELLEN MACKUBIN. | —at least two hundred of them,—and as they 
reached the train, they swarmed up into the 
coaches and begged to be carried to a place of 
safety. There were about one hundred and 
fifty passengers in the coaches, and they were 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


Life seems, the very weary we kno 
In your exuberant | hx’ That Sov es to feign 
Age has arrived! will never glow 
‘or you as now, when you are old; remain 
Children forever! Hon. Roden Noel. 


refugees. 


+o» -___— happened, one which was many times duplicated 
seemed to explode, as if by spontaneous combus- 
tion, and his train was well-nigh enveloped in 
the flames. 

A friend who was caught in this fire, and 
who walked along the railroad track for miles 
through the burning woods, told me that he saw 
many such vast explosions in the air in the 
midst of the awful heat. 

The heavy glass in the side of the cab bent in 





Tried by Fire. 


“1 DON’T see what they are making all this 
fuss about; I only did what was my duty.” | with the great heat, and then burst in pieces, 
James Root was patched and bandaged | some of which cut gashes down the face and 


until he looked a good deal like a mummy tied | neck of the engineer. He saw that he could not 
up in white when he said this tome. It was on | advance; he did not dare to wait to extinguish 
a September day in 1894, in a humble little home | the fire, which was burning the cars and the 
in White Bear, Minnesota, not far from St. | engine in all exposed places; he feared to start 
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‘*HE THREW BUCKETFULS OF WATER ALL OVER HIM.” 





COMPANION. 


bucketfuls of water all over him, which gave 
Root some relief for a while. 

Twice or three times the engineer was over- 
come by the torture, and fell exhausted from his 
seat; but the fireman picked him up, lifted him 
to his seat, and threw water on him. Again the 
half-cooked ‘hands that held the lives of three 
hundred people in their grasp closed over the 
lever. 

It was not the work of many minutes to send 
the train back to the pond, but they were most 





behind the engine. Three of the passengers 
went crazy in that little time, and jumped to 
their death through panes of glass; it was only 
by the greatest efforts on the part of the cooler- 
headed passengers that others were 
kept from suicide. 

The exposed woodwork of the engine 
caught fire, the cab lamp melted down, 
the sides of the coaches were charred 
and burning, and yet on the train sped, 
the roar of the fire unceasing, the 
coaches resounding with shrieks and 
screams. 

Had the courage and the nerve of the 
engineer deserted him, had the train 
stopped, in a few cruel seconds the 
three hundred people must have burned 
to death; but he held his post, until at 
last the swampy place was sighted. 
He slowed the train down, the frenzied 
people plunged madly into the foul 
water, and the engineer fell exhausted 
to the floor of his cab. 

The crew of the train ran to Root’s 
aid, but he told them he would save 
himself; they must save the people. 
And just at the last moment he man- 
aged to crawl down to the water. Now 
the cars had taken fire, and were 
rapidly consumed. Two Chinamen in 
one of them would not leave, and were 
quickly burned to death. 

Possibly five hundred people, and 
perhaps even more, lost their lives in 
the town and in the vicinity, although 
the exact number of those who perished will 
probably never be known. 

As I sat in James Root’s little bedroom and 
heard him tell modestly of his part in the saving 
of these hundreds of people, do you wonder that 
I was deeply moved at this unassuming -witness 
to the truth that the golden age of heroism has 
not yet passed away ? W. S. Harwoop. 
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Marvels of the Dead-Letter Office. 
O the credit and the glory of 





now jammed to suffocation by the frenzied | 


The engineer was placed in a most perilous * 
position just at this instant, fora dreadful thing | 


in this terrible fire: the very air above his cab | 





Paul. Root had just passed through one of the | backward, for it seemed like running into an | 
most terrible experiences in the history of rail- | awful furnace of flame to reverse his engine and 
roading in any land, and he was the hero of the | seek safety in that direction. 


womankind, let it be known 
that one of the most important 
branches of the United States 
postal service owes its existence 
and maintenance to feminine 
skill. Man has on_ several 
occasions attempted to take a 
hand in this part of Uncle 
Sam’s business, but has always failed, because 
of his lack of that refined mental power— 
intuition. The United States government is 
wholly dependent upon this feminine faculty for 
the performance of the difficult duty connected 
with the Dead-Letter Office. 

This duty, in which Uncle Sam serves a care- 
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have been advertised and held for thirty days, 
and having nothing on the outside to show 
whence they come, are now sent to Washingto:, 
to be opened and returned to the writers, pro- 
vided they are not signed by “your loving Mary,” 
or some other equally indefinite personage, which, 
unfortunately for ‘Uncle Sam’s kind intentions. 
is the rule rather than the exception. Three o; 
four million letters from loving Marys and faithfu! 
Johns are each year unceremoniously destroyed, 
involving perchance the fate of many a yearning 


terrible minutes for the people in the coaches | heart 


Our visitor is likewise mightily interested in 
the large storeroom containing the vast amount 
of merchandise that has been found in unclaime«| 
packages; merchandise of all kinds and deseri))- 
tions, from shoe-buttons to Bibles. It tickles his 
fancy to learn that this motley store of chea) 
worldly goods—for they are all of inferior quality, 
brass watches and the like—is done up into 
bundles, valued approximately at seventy-five 
cents apiece, and sold at auction about Christmas 
time, the five or six thousand parcels of each 
year netting the government something like three 
thousand dollars. 

The Dead-Letter Office presents many points 
of unusual interest and significance to the reflec- 
tive mind. It furnishes, for instance, a striking 
example of the law of the uniformity of socio- 
logical phenomena. It might be supposed that 
nothing is more likely to vary widely than the 
number of unclaimed letters annually sent to 
the Dead-Letter Office, for there is, apparently, 


no reason why 
there might not perth Aw 7 
Xdliler— yy, ‘> 


be five hundred 
OD 4! Yay 


one year and five 

million the next. 

Yet the number 

is just about six ADDRESSED TO THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 
million every 

twelve months. Fora time the number increased 
each year in about proportion to the increase of 
population; but thanks to the efforts of the 
postal authorities and the admirable administra- 
tion of this branch of the service by the present 
superintendent, Mr. Leibhardt, the number is 
now held down to a constant figure. 

This curious numerical uniformity is not pecu- 
liar to the dead letters in general, but extends 
to the particular kinds of letters and to their 
contents, so that the approximate number of 
photographs or any other article that will be 
received in the Dead-Letter Office within a certain 
time can be predicted with almost as much 
certainty as that of an astronomer foretelling the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. 

So well recognized has this become, that it is 
used as a check upon the clerks who open the 
letters, and who are, therefore, responsible for 
the money they may contain. The amount of 
cash found in unclaimed letters is between thirty 
and forty thousand dollars a year, and as the 
opening of the letters is entrusted to ten men, 
the amount received by each is in the neighbor- 
hood of three hundred dollars a month. 

If, therefore, there should be any marked 
falling off from this sum in the returns made by 
any clerk it would be presumptive evidence of 
theft against him—a circumstance which a few 
years since led to the suspicion, watching and 
conviction of one of these clerks, who had not 


| been aware of the existence of this wonderful 


detective power. 
Interesting and significant as these facts may 





be, the work done by the chirographic expert is 


less and untutored part of the public, consists | as important as, and more surprising than, any 
in forwarding to their proper destinations the | other feature of the Dead-Letter Office. It is, 
half-million letters that are annually sent to | perhaps, unfair to say that her remarkable ability 
the Dead-Letter Office at Washington, because | is due wholly to her wonderful intuitional faculty, 
postmasters cannot send them anywhere else, | for this would avail her little were it not coupled 


owing to the illegibility of the address, or to its | 
lack of something apparently essential to delivery. 
The task of supplying the missing links, and of 





with an exceptional intellect, a perfect memory, 
and an education of the highest and most 


| comprehensive character, including the mastery 


of many languages and a remarkable knowledge 





occasion; yet he was so simple-minded and 
unaffected that he wondered why the people 
were talking about him. 

Then he told me, amid winces of pain, some- 
thing of the danger he had passed through. 

He was the engineer on the afternoon train 
which left Duluth on the first day of September. 
From Duluth southward the railroad passes 
through a denuded forest region, once covered 
with a heavy growth of pine. All the merchant- 
able pine had been cut away, leaving- much 
undergrowth and many small trees. 

As the whole Northwestern region had been 
without rain since April, the woods were like 
tinder. Some one had set fire in them, and for 
miles out of Duluth the train ran through dense 
smoke. I quite well remember riding through 
the same region the year before, when the woods 
were on fire. The air in the car was stifling 
with the pungent pine smoke; the burning trees 
here and there along the track were standing 
like slender pillars of fire, their trunks crackling 
im the flames, while the heat was so intense that 
the coaches became almost uninhabitable. 

But this was as nothing beside the fire through 
which this engineer drove his train on that 
smoky September day. When he was about 
seventy. miles from Duluth the air became so 
thick with smoke he could hardly see his way 
ahead. The lamps in the cab, and in the 
passenger coaches as well, were lighted, although | 
it was still early in the afternoon. 

James Root had passed through the same 
country many times before in very similar 





But it was certain death for all to remain 
where he was. Like an electric flash the thought 
came to his mind that there was a dark, foul- 
smelling pond of water and mud backward a few 
miles. On that instant his lever was reversed, 
and his train began a race with the flames of 
death. 

As the train got under way, several persons 
fell from the front of the engine, where they had 
been piteously pleading for their lives, and Root 
told me his first impulse was to try and save 
them; but he could not wait—the remorseless 
fire swept over and engulfed them. He had | 
three hundred lives behind him; to have tarried 
for the few would have been to sacrifice the 
many. 

Now flame was around them, above them, over | 
them, under them; the very air seemed fire, and 
the roaring was deafening. In the cab the heat 
was intense, and it became unbearable as the 
engine got under way. The flesh on the faithful 
hands that grasped the hot lever was almost 
cooked, and they were so swollen that Root 
could hardly maintain his grip; but the thought 
of yielding to physical pain never entered his 
head. 

He would not have known of the cuts on his 
face and neck but for the blood which was 
running down from them, but the pain in his 
swollen hands and on his blistering face was 
excruciating. His faithful fireman’s clothing 
had caught fire from the flames, and the man 
was ducking himself in the water-tank. Then, 
seeing the terrible distress of his chief, he threw 





of geography. 

Her mind is an inexhaustible storehouse of 
information, filled with odds and ends of all sorts 
of facts. No scrap of information, however 
trivial, that comes within the range of her great 
powers of observation, is overlooked or thrown 
aside, for experience has taught her that every 
item of knowledge is of service in her compre- 
hensive work. 

The hundreds of letters daily handled by Mrs. 
Collins and her trained assistants are not dead 
letters, but contradistinguished by the term 
deciphering the scrawls, is entrusted to Mrs. | “live” letters, for they are not such as have been 
Patti Lyle Collins, who is regarded as the greatest | unclaimed, but are simply wanting in proper 
chirographie expert in the world. address, which it is the office of Mrs. Collins’s 

She is pointed out to visitors as the “blind | department to supply, without opening the letters. 
reader’ — so called because of her ability to per- | As will be seen by the accompanying repro- 
ceive what other mortals are incapable of seeing. | duction of the legend on a letter that was 

The visitor is interested in her work, but. apt | delivered in Fall River, Massachusetts, and 
to look on other features of the Dead-Letter | which is but one of thousands of a similar kind, 
Office as more entertaining; for the average | Mrs. Collins is sometimes called upon not only 
Sightseer is little concerned with to decipher the scrawls 
intellectual qualities or subtle specu. “7722 LB Crlhin on the envelope, but to 
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131 GEORGE STREET, FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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lations. Accordingly, he regards supply the name of the 
with curiosity the large room ‘ town, which the corre 
crowded with desks, and the yw chk VA 2, Vedeonbe, spondent has omitted. 


hundred or more clerks, men and 
women, busily engaged in receiving, 
sorting, opening, distributing and 
remailing, or otherwise disposing when the street and num- 
of the twenty thousand dead letters ber are given, the task of 
that are each day sent in from the post-offices | filling in the name of the place is quickly ac- 
all over the country. complished; for, though streets of the same 

These are the unclaimed letters; letters that | name occur in hundreds of towns, experience 


Theomission of the name 
of the post-office is a 
very common error; but 
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post-office. 








| ment upon woman’s skill for the maintenance of 


Thousands of letters, however, do not afford | one of its most important offices. 


so much of a clue, but bear simply the name of 
the person addressed and the state in which he 
lives, while others omit even the state ; in spite of 
which omissions, they are commonly sent to their 
proper destinations. 

One letter, mailed in Washington and addressed 
simply to “W. H. Coffin,” was sent by Mrs. 
Collins to53 Bay Street, Boston. Her knowledge 
of names and their characteristics told her that 
“Coffin” was a common name in Massachusetts ; 
and the Boston directory told her the rest. In 
like manner, a letter bearing nothing more than 
the name “Rev. A. Loude” and the postmark of 
New York city, was forwarded to San Francisco, 
and delivered. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of Mrs. 
Collins’s skill in cases of this particular kind, 
was that in which she correctly supplied the name 
and address on a letter that was marked with 
nothing more definite than the simple superscrip- 
tion, “Rev. F. H. F.” This was forwarded to 


Pincay 


MEDWAY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


the Rev. 
for whom, as the event proved, it was intended. 


| 





F. H. Farrar, Cleveland, New York, | 


Another large class of letters are those sent by | 


individuals with whom Mrs. Collins is obliged to 
put herself en rapport, in order to divine their 
intentions and thus rectify the errors resulting 
from their mental aberration. Such letters are 
those in which the name of the post-office is in 
error. 

These mistakes, due to slips of memory and 
momentary distraction, are very frequent, and 
give rise to such extravagant perversions of 
names as “Fort Comanche” for Fort Apache, 
“Goose Bay” for Duck Creek, or “‘Lobsterville’”’ 
for Gloucester. Not long since a letter was 
found addressed to “Bisonville,” New York, 
which turned out to be but another way of 
writing Buffalo. 

Occasionally some brilliant individual will 
endeavor to conceal from the postal authorities 
the name and residence of his correspondent by 
writing the address in cipher. Such rebuses are 
now and then sent to the Dead-Letter Office, 
where they are translated and sent forward. 
This is wholly a gratuitous act, for Uncle Sam 
is not obliged to divert himself with such idle 
pastimes. 

Chinese and Turks, on the other hand, attempt 
to make doubly sure of the delivery of their 
letters by writing the address both in their own 
language and in English, with the result that 
they very frequently miss the mark after all, for 
their native hieroglyphics are unintelligible, and 
their handling of the 
English characters is 
anything but graceful. 

Italians are no less 
particular about the 
delivery of their epis- 
tles, and think to 
assist Uncle Sam by 
a careful phonetic 


Rear 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 


spelling of the address. That is the reason so | 


many of their letters find their way into the 
Dead-Letter Office, where it requires the expert’s 
skill to comprehend, for example, that ““Bambrog, 
Nazharze Contri,” is the Anglo-Italian form of 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

The misdirected and unclaimed mail from 
foreign countries is handled under the supervision 
of Miss Clara M. Richter, who is likewise called 
upon for the exercise of much skill and intuitive 
power, in order to aid in the delivery of letters 
from ignorant foreigners, many of whom are 
under the impression that New York constitutes 
the United States, and consequently address | 
their letters to that city, notwithstanding that | 


they may be intended for some place in Cali- | although she had never seen one before, and | then, desperately enfolding her baby as if to hide | 
in that one dazed glance she wondered if all | it, she stepped forward, uttering terrified and | 


fornia. | 
Others deem it amply sufficient to write | 
“ America” after the name of the person 
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addressed, whether intended for the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, or South America, 
while others again have so exalted an opinion of 
the notoriety of their relatives in this country 
that it is not considered necessary to go into any 
explanations, as in the case of a letter received a | 
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THINGS THAT ABIDE. 
1 know that love never is wasted, 
r truth, nor the breath of a praye 
And ‘the thought that goes forth asa bie ssing 
Must live, as a joy in the air. 
Lucy Larcom. 


————_o —_____ 


The Ames-Keegan Cougars. 


HERE had been for days a great 
fire in the forest up toward Onion 
Peak, and a strong wind was 
driving it so far toward the settle- 
ment on the Upper Nehalem that 
some of the people watched it | 
with fear. But to Jered Ames 
it was ‘talnging a small harvest of silver, for he | 
was a guide as well as a freighter on the river, ’ 
and fire on the Oregon heights meant game on 
the lower, accessible levels. Jered had taken 
two parties of hunters up the river already; 
to-day he was away with the third, and on his 
return he must deliver three pigs sent to him for 
a settler named Keegan. 

Usually Jered’s young wife did not fret at 
being left alone with the year-old baby, but now 
the heat and smoke oppressed her imagination, 
and made her think of the end of the world, and 
set her wishing for some neighbor to talk with. 
The baby, too, was ill at ease in the sultry, 
smoke-seented air, and cried fretfully as she tried 
to rock it to sleep after her early supper. 

From her seat, which was under a pine behind 
the cabin, the little woman could see a long 
stretch of the path on which her husband must 
return from his boat, but she could not see his 
boat-house or the river. It was possible that he 





was sore with longing to see his tall 
form striding toward her. It was 
possible, too, that somebody, some 
messenger or hunter, might come up 
the path to engage him as guide or 
| freighter, and she watched the path 
lest some stranger should take her by 
surprise. 

While she rocked the little one 
and sang to it, letting it lie unhugged 
on her lap that it might be the cooler, 
its erying ceased, and it seemed about 
to sleep with its face turned from 
her. But suddenly it shrieked as if 
from some instinctive alarm, and 
turned to her, clutching with its 
feeble little hands and burying its face 
in her lap. 

The mother, wondering what had 
affrighted the child, stared down the 
path, and there saw a moving thing 
which instantly disappeared. 

“A dog,” she thought. “Some 
body’s dog—its owner is coming for 
Jered. Whoever it is will have to 
stay all night, for it’s too late now to 
|go back to the settlement. I must 
hurry in—the man will want 
supper.”’ 

She clutched the baby, and 
at her grasp it screamed as 
if in the wildest terror—a 
note which made her again 
wonder what ailed it. Into 
the kitchen she ran, put the 
kettle again on the stove, and 
thrust in some kindling. Then she 
went into her bedroom, just off the 
kitchen, and tried to brush her hair 
and “tidy” herself with one hand, 
while she held the crying baby with 
the other. 

It struck her, after a little while, 
that she ought to have heard the 
footstep, or voice, or knock of the 
stranger, and she turned from her 
tiny looking-glass toward the door of the bed- 








room, beyond which was the open door of the 
kitchen. There stood a full-grown cougar, or 
| mountain-lion ! 

She recognized the beast at the first glance, 


wild beasts were so gaunt and rusty-looking. 


might come home that evening, and her heart | 
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and intuition combine to discover the intended | and the dependence of the United States govern- | | courage came back in full force, and she 





pulled open the door recklessly to scold at the 
cougar. 
| He had been frightened badly already ; he had 
| leaped like a frightened cat out of the kitchen at 
a bound, but he had not leaped out of the house. 
He had gone the other way. His head had been 
| toward an open interior door when the precious 
crockery fell, and his leap had sent him into the 
“front room,” where he stood surprised, alarmed, 
awaiting something dreadful. 
As angry Mrs. Ames, her baby frightened into 
silence by the noise, opened the bedroom door, she 
saw in the kitchen looking-glass the reflection of 


the cougar in the front room eying her, and she | 


screamed at it with such shrillness that the 
seared beast shrank into the dark space between 
the “chest of drawers’ and the north corner. 
The small woman understood instantly that the 


cougar was frightened, and in the same instant, | 


slipping forward boldly, she shut the door of 
the front room with a slam. 


The other door and the windows of that room | 
Ames felt that | 


were all closed, and now Mrs. 
she was mistress of the situation. The cougar 
seemed to feel so, too; while she listened and 
peeped at the keyhole, the wild creature shuffled 
around uneasily inside. 

“Yes, you can snoop round in there, knocking 
my things over,” said Mrs. Ames, aloud and 
vengefully, “but when Jered comes home he will 
teach you to snoop!” 


She gazed about at the relics of her beloved | 
That awful spectacle made her angrier 
than ever, and then she remembered a knot-hole | 


crockery. 


in the partition through which, by standing on 

a chair, she could watch her foe and taunt him. 
Mrs. Ames had one foot in the chair when a 

fearful scream came from the cougar in the 


front room, which was instantly answered by | 


just such another from a spot not ten feet behind 
her. She turned her head. 
open back door crouched a second cougar, not so 





‘THERE STOOD A FULL-GROWN COUGAR.” 


large as the first, but rather more evil-looking. | 


This was the female. She had stolen fearfully 
in to look for her mate. She was a cougar 
| suspecting a trap. 

Mrs. Ames stared one second at the creature, 


terrifying screams, and seized in her free hand 


In the next instant the wild shriek of her baby | the kettle of boiling water that had just begun to 


roused her to action, and she threw her shoulder | 
against the door just as the rusty, tawny, long 
body crouched. The latch snapped down; then 
the door shook as if from one blow of a heavy, 
wadded mallet, and the thin partition of upright | 
boards rattled and creaked. The little woman | 
stood in mortal terror, and the baby, which had | 
instinctively ceased to cry, pressed its head to | 
her bosom and clutched with trembling hands. 
For an instant the partition seemed likely to | 
be pushed down; then the mother heard the | 
fierce sweep of wild claws across the boards, and | 
then there was a great crash in the kitchen. | 
Nothing but a fall of crockery could account for 
such noise, and Mrs. Ames knew that her plates 


| and began to laugh hysterically. 


hiss over the fresh kindling. 
screams, or the threat of the kettle, or the forward 
motion of Mrs. Ames scared the female cougar 
to flight, no one can be sure, but the creature 
turned tail and dashed out of the kitchen 
door. 

Then the little woman shut that door and 
bolted it, and hugged her baby and kissed it 
Frightened as 
she was, she had a certain sense that it was all 
very funny, and that cougars were as easy to 
deal with as cats or hens. Her anxiety for the 


baby’s life had quite gone—she felt that she | 


could defeat a cougar with her broomstick, 
not to mention her formidable kettle of hot 


few months ago from Scotland, addressed to | and cups and saucers, her preserve dishes, her | water. 


“Dear Grandfather, Minneapolis.” 


| admired glass pitcher, and probably her treasured 


But Mrs. Ames was not out of her troubles 


Well inside the | 


Whether the | 
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by way of the big fireplace and up the enormous 
chimney. As she stepped down to the floor she 
heard the muffled fall of the cougar’s leap from 
the top of the chimney to the big shingles of the 
roof. 

There were two of them outside now, and she 
dared not open the door of the kitchen or any 
outer door. The sun was nearly down. She 
suspected the beasts would be more courageous 
after dark. What were they doing? Suddenly 
she saw both of them peering down at her and 
the baby through a small, uncurtained window 
which was between the roof of the shed and the 
eaves of the house. 

Staring at her—both of them crouching on the 
roof—not fifteen feet away from the baby! No 
wonder the nerves of poor little Mrs. Ames gave 
way again, and she sank down on a kitchen 
chair almost in a faint. 

Still she was conscious of those hungry, staring 
eyes; and she could not move—she could barely 
|keep the baby from falling out of her arms! 
They stared so deliberately, so gloatingly, that it 
seemed that the next moment they would crash 
through the glass and down at her. Now one of 
them put its claw forward and felt the glass, 
and then began to claw it softly, as if puzzled 
at the invisible obstacle. Suddenly both rose; 
they had heard pigs, and on the instant both 
vanished. 

Among the last freight sent up to Jered Ames 
| with directions to deliver it to a settler named 
Keegan, up the Nehalem River, were those three 
bouncing little pigs. He was to deliver them 
at his convenience. Now it had been more 
convenient to go off with the hunting party that 
day, and so Jered had put the pigs in the covered 
| shed, or storehouse, in which there happened to 
| be nothing which they could harm. 

The pigs, perhaps scenting the cougars, had 
begun to squeal loudly. The cougars found 
these sounds interesting. Leaping to the ground, 
| they stared into the storehouse through the 

chinks in its log walls, then enlarged 
some of these chinks by clawing out 
chips and hay and earth, then thrust 
in their sharp claws and tried to 
seize the pigs. But the pigs, all the 
time squealing loudly, easily kept out 
of the way. 

The cougars soon began looking 
impatiently about for an entrance. 
They sprang to the roof of the shed, 
but found no opening there. They 
peered down from the edges at the 
sides. Now a board that finished the 
top of the slant just under one edge 
of the roof had been long loosened 
and hung down. Looking through 
the chink, the cougars saw the appe- 
tizing pigs; they clawed vigorously 
at the board; it gave way, and in 
two seconds both the sinuous beasts 
had squirmed through the hole and 
dropped into the shed. 

In vain did Mrs. Ames put her 
hands to her ears— nothing could 
shut out the shrieks and squeals 
and horrid growls. The _ baby 
screamed and screamed so that she 
feared it would go into convulsions; 
and the night was falling fast. 

Then came a_ blessed interrup- 
tion—a loud knock combined with a 
distinctly human kick at the back 
door. Mrs. Ames rose and opened 
it. There stood Keegan, the settler 
who owned the pigs. He had come 
down the river and up the path to 
inquire for them, and he had already 
peered into the shed though the 
chinks. There the cougars were too 
happily engaged to worry themselves 
because of any man. Keegan had 
dimly seen them by the little light 
through the hole they had made in 
the gable. 

“Did Jered take his gun up river 
with him?” asked Keegan. 

“No. Well, now, to think I never thought of 
the gun!” cried Mrs, Ames. 

“I guess I’ll just borrow it a minute,” said 
Keegan. “Are there any cartridges? Good! 
Now if you’ve got the spunk to hold a light for 
me, we'll fetch those cougars.” He explained 
his plan. Mrs. Ames put the baby down on the 
floor in her bedroom and came out and shut 
| the door, and trembling with excitement and fear 
and eagerness, bravely helped Keegan. 

She tied a bunch of paper loosely about a 
broom-handle and sprinkled kerosene over the 
torch. She stood on a barrel and held this light 
up to the opening the cougars had made in the 
shed. They did not dare to spring at the fire. 
In fact, they had not five seconds to decide on 
any proceeding, for Keegan, putting the muzzle 
of the double-barrelled gun through a chink in 
the wall of the shed, shot both neatly, from a 
distance of six feet. The charges of shot passed 
solidly, like great bullets, through the lank 
bodies. 
| And then Mrs. Ames surprised and alarmed 
| the settler as never cougars could. She went 
| into hysterics, and was still wildly laughing and 
| erying at once, when her husband came up the 


Examples of the marvellous work done in the | syrup jug, with the German silver top, had all | yet. She heard a great clawing in the front | path, and held her in his strong arms, and 
Dead-Letter Office might be multiplied indefi- | tumbled at once from the shelves fastened to the | room, then silence, and she suspected the truth. 


nitely, but those that have been cited are sufficient | partition. 


to indicate a peculiar power of the feminine mind, 


soothed the brave little mother to quiet while 


In an instant she was as angry as if | Rising on the chair and looking through the | the tired baby went contentedly to sleep. 
Jered had upset her cherished things; her | knot-hole, she saw no cougar—he had climbed out | 
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Current Topics. 


“I am tired of people asking me, ‘What is 
the secret of your success?’” exclaimed Mr. 
Moody, recently. “There is no secret of success 
to the man who works.” 

Queen Victoria is not yet eighty, and she 
is in pretty good health. This spring her eldest 
great-grandchild, the Princess Feodore of Saxe- 
Meiningen, is to be married, and it is by no means 
unlikely that the queen may yet become that very 
venerable and exceptional personage, a living 
great-great-grandmother. 

A pleasing incident of the cotton mills 
strike in New Bedford was the ‘“idje hours” 
recreation furnished to strikers through the 
efforts of one of the city pastors. Reading, 
games, music and other forms of wholesome 
entertainment were provided in two halls, and 
all were welcome who would refrain from dis- 
cussing the strike or other labor-matters while 
present. 


” 


“Boys’ wages,”’ a familiar phrase which 
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arbitration and the practical good that may result 
from it, are now almost universally accepted 
by the common people. The politicians, the 
| demagogues, the scheming statesmen or the 
| business man who thinks that war may enlarge 
| his trade, may scoff at it—but he who reads with 
| an open mind the signs of the times, foresees the 
| certainty of an international judiciary, to whom 
all national disputes will be submitted, as clearly | 
as he sees the progress of the nations toward 
higher developments in science and the arts. 


Ee 


NOT WHOLLY DARK. 
Aye on the shores of darkness there oh light, 


There is a budding morrow in midn: 
Keats. 
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A Royal Romance. 


ILHELMINA, Queen of the Nether- 
lands, will be crowned soon after she 
passes her eighteenth birthday, on 

August 3ist of this year. She is almost the last 
representative of the House of Orange, to whom 
the crown of Great Britain was transferred after 
the revolution of 1688. 

She is the only surviving child of the late King 
of Holland, William I1I. Her half-brother, the 
Prince of Orange, died when she was a toddler 
in the royal nursery. Her father was old and 
infirm, and his ministers decided that the succes- 
sion must be regulated at once. A state council 
of senators and deputies 
was held, and a law was 
enacted naming her as heir 
to the throne, with her 
mother as regent. 





one naturally understands to mean a very small 
amount, are not necessarily limited to the cash | 
that is paid. A successful business man has 
recently said, “I wouldn’t employ a lad who | 
couldn’t learn enough, every week, to equal the 
value of the money I give him. The boy who 
complains of inadequate payment needs to be 
told that it he has a chance to gain knowledge 
and experience—and improves it—he is putting 
himself in a position to command his own terms, 
later on.’’ 


What is golf? A queen’s counsel lately 
thus irreverently defined the game for the benefit 
of the English judge who was hearing a case 
involving the playing of golf: “I believe; my 
lord, that the game of golf is played in irregular 
fields or waste grounds with a small ball which 
the player tries to hit with a stick. If he suc 
ceeds in hitting the ball he spends the rest of the 
day in looking for it.” To the solemn-faced 
golfer this description of the pastime must seem 
like trifling with a serious subject. 

A young college girl with common sense 
and a taste for mathematics, listened one day to 
two older women talking of their privileges as 
colonial dames; and resenting the claims of 
certain acquaintances who had no “ancestors.” 

“How many ancestors may a person have, 
going back twenty generations?” she asked. “I 
have just been working it out.” 

“A good many, I suppose,” was the reply. 

“Yes,” she laughed back, “something over a 
million. Surely among so many we must all 
average about alike in distinction.” 

Surely! the occasional absurdities of hereditary- 
patriotic societies to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Why is the corrupt ward politician 
so hard to overthrow? Because the sources of 
his power lie deeper than most people realize. 
His constituents regard him as a friend in need, 
and a generous and steadfast patron. 

“For years,” says a student of the methods of 
one of the ward bosses of Chicago, ‘the has bailed 
them out of the police station, said a good word 
for them to the magistrate, and used his ‘pull’ to 
get an offender released if he was the sole support 
of his family. He has found them jobs, given them 
wedding presents, sent around loads of Christmas 
turkeys, and is always a kind and sympathetic 
friend at funerals. At one time he had nearly 
one-third of the voting population of his ward on 
the city pay-rolls.”’ 

It is hard to convince the men he has befriended 
that such a man is a corruptionist, or if that is 
admitted, to show them that that is any reason 
why they should stop voting for him. If he 
robs, they say, he robs the rich who pay the taxes, 
and he divides with the poor. The ward boss 
will be impregnable in his own bailiwick until a 
higher standard of civic responsibility, a more 
unselfish view of public honesty is bred among 
his constituents. 


Military men who are interested in war as 
a profession, all other unbelievers in arbitration 
as a method of settling international disputes, 
tell us that mankind is quarrelsome and pugna- 
cious by nature; and hence that wars will be 
certain to occur in the future as in the past. 

This is misleading, for it is only a half-truth. 
Some men and some tribes or nations are pugna- 
cious—but not all men nor all tribes. The last 
fifty years have shown that there is a growing 
hesitation among the nations to enter into war, 
and a growing desire to avoid it. Pugnacity 


exists, but it is not so obtrusive, nor so reckless— 
or it is possible the quality in itself has been 
The feasibility of 





weakened or modified. 


The king died in 1890, 
when the princess was 
,ten years old. She was 
proclaimed queen under 
? a regency. Her father was 
> Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg, as well as King of 
the Netherlands; but in 
consequence of her sex, the princess could not be 
heir to the grand duchy, which has passed under 
the rule of the Duke of Nassau and his heirs. 

The queen regent is the Princess of Waldeck 
and Pyrmont, and a sister of the Duchess of 
Albany, Queen Victoria’s daughter-in-law. She 
married the King of Holland in her youth, and 
is now barely forty, amiable and handsome, and 
not without cleverness and force of character. 

Queen Wilhelmina has been carefully educated 
for her high station. She knows four languages, 
Dutch, German, French and English, and her 
mother has sought to interest her in business of 
state. She is bright and intelligent, and not 
without girlish beauty. She has a will of her 
own, and much natural dignity. 

With the coronation the regency will come to 
an end. There will be a great revel at The 
Hague, Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and then 
the serious business of match-making will begin. 
It will be a romance of royalty like that of 
Victoria over sixty years ago. 

As the union of England and Hanover under 
the same sovereign ended when V ictoria ascended 
the throne, so also Wilhelmina has lost Luxem- 
burg. The royal line is now nearly exhausted 
in Holland, as it was then in England, and the 
young queen is expected to renew and perpetuate 
it by marriage, ‘as Victoria has done. If she 
dies without children, the throne will pass to 





QUEEN WILHELMINA. 


| precise nutritive value of each. 


COMPANION. 


digested, are converted into carbohydrates and 
furnish heat to the body, but do not afford either 
brain or muscle-power to any extent.” 

The foods demanded in these cases are those 
that are rich in albumen, Careful analyses, 
made under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture, have shown what these are, and the 


Broadly speaking, it may be said that the ideal 
dietary for the brain-worker would be made up, 
in a large measure, of dried peas and beans, lean, 
fresh beef, fish of all kinds, especially dried 
codfish, cereals of all kinds,—particularly wheat, 
corn and oats,—eggs, cheese, gelatine and 
milk. 

No one pretends that these foods would trans- 
form an unprogressive teacher into a Horace 
Mann, or push the stupidest boy to the head of 
the class; yet it is certain that a common-sense 
diet would strengthen the purpose and increase 
the ability of many young persons who now 
find it hard to study. 
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THE DIVINE AND HUMAN. 
Sweet are the waters of thy shoreless sea; 
Make sweet our waters that make haste to thee! 
Christina Rossetit. 
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A Newly Invented Moon. 


OCTOR Waltemath of Hamburg makes the 
rather sensational announcement that he 
has ascertained the existence of a second 

moon, revolving around the earth in one hundred 
and nineteen days at the distance of seven 
hundred thirty-seven thousand, five hundred 
miles, and with a diameter of about four 
hundred and fifty miles ; a dark moon, so swarthy 
of complexion as never to be visible except when 
crossing the disk of the sun, or on rare occasions 
when, for some reason not given, she brightens 
up a little. 

If the body reflected sunlight half as well as 
the “brick moon,’”’ which was the subject of one 
of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s most fanciful 
stories, it would be a conspicuous object ; it must 
be about as black as charcoal or it would have 
been found long ago. 

Doctor Waltemath’s calculations are based 
mainly on certain reported instances of dark 
round spots seen moving eastward on the-disk of 
the sun during the last century, only two of the 
ten being later than 1800. Most of the observers 
were persons of no particular astronomical 
authority, and it is probable that the objects seen 
were ordinary sun-spots, the reported motion 
being an easily-made mistake. 

Doctor Waltemath, however, gives his results 
with considerable confidence, stating that the 
inclination of the orbit is two degrees thirty 
minutes, and that the body would cross the disk 
of the sun February third. It was then carefully 
looked for at several observatories, but not seen. 

If it really exists it ought to be easily picked 
up by photography when crossing the Milky 
Way in the constellations of Gemini and Sagit- 
tarius. It would have an apparent diameter of 
over eighty seconds, and would mark an obvious 
trail on the plate by eclipsing the closely crowded 
stars along its path. 

Doctor Waltemath attributes to it the slight 
acceleration of the moon’s motion which is now 
generally ascribed to the action of the tides, and 
if there is such a body it may perhaps account 
for some other still perplexing anomalies in her 





German heirs under the influence of the court at 
Berlin, which all patriotic Dutchmen would | 
deplore. 

The young queen, after her coronation, like | 
Victoria, will choose her own husband. It will | | 
be a royal match of unusual importance. In 
Holland, as at the opening of the Victorian 
reign, loyal hearts will be touched by this glimpse 
of a girlish queen, in her simplicity and inexpe- 
rience, playing a great part in state affairs by 
marrying aright. 
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The Stomach and the Brain. 


O tell a conscientious and generous father 
that his children fail to “get ahead” in 
school because they are starved at home 

is a commission few persons would care to under- 
take; yet Professor O’Shea, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has not hesitated to declare that 
the reason many school children are dull and 
restless is that they do not have enough to eat. 

Enough, that is to say, of the proper kinds of 
food; for the brain-worker cannot healthfully | 
live upon the food that nourishes the laborer—a 
fact that, Professor O’Shea declares, the school- 
teachers themselves are slow to learn. 

At an “institute” recently held in a prosperous 
town, this venturesome scientist asked the | 
teachers what they had had for breakfast. The | 
favorite bill of fare seemed to comprise fried 
potatoes, white bread, coffee and cookies, to 
which, in several instances, fried pork was 
added. 

It proved that not one of the teachers had 
eaten a thoroughly nutritious breakfast; in 
other words, that none was capable of the mental 
exertion possible to one properly nourished. | 

“T have found,” the professor adds, “that 
perhaps seventy-five per cent. of the dietaries of | 
teachers and school children alike are made up | 





behavior. But it seems altogether likely that 
this newly invented moon will turn out a near 
relative of Lescarbault’s imaginary “Vulcan,” 
the supposed planet that has been looked for 
between Mercury and the sun, but which has 
never been seen. 


A Remarkable Series of Prizes. 


HE late Alfred Nobel, a Swedish engineer 
and inventor,—who, with his brother, 
Charles Nobel, successfully developed the 

petroleum industry at Baku, on the Caspian Sea, 
and afterward acquired wealth by manufacturing 
dynamite,—has founded, by bequest, a very 
remarkable series of what may be termed scientific 
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idealistic work of literature. And the final fifth 
to the person who has worked the most or best 
for advancing the fraternization of all nations, 
and for abolishing or diminishing great armies 
and navies, as well as for the forming or propa- 
gation of committees on peace. 

“The prizes for physics and chemistry shal] be 
awarded by the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Science; that given to works of physiology and 
medicine, by the Carolinska Institute at Stock- 
holm; the prize for literature, by the Royal 
Swedish Academy at Stockholm; and the prize 
given tothe propagators of peace, by a committee 
composed of fivemembers, who shall be selected 
by the Norwegian Storthing. 

“It is my absolute wish that no importance 
shall be attached to any difference of nationality 
in awarding the prizes, which, consequently, 
shall be given to the most competent person, 
whether Scandinavian or not.’ 
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Wasted Life. 


ATALLY ill, a lad of about eighteen years 
of age is to-day lying upon his bed, sur- 
rounded by an adoring family. On his face 

there broods a pallor that only has one interpre- 
tation. All the comforts that tenderness and 
wealth afford are his. Eminent specialists have 
been brought to his bedside; the verdict of each 
has not left any hope of his recovery. 

Six months ago the lad was a prominent member 
of the Freshman class of one of our great 
universities. He had entered college with the 
determination to achieve distinction, an ambition 
which consumed him. As is too often the case 
with young students, he thought that class popu- 
larity was all there was in college worth living 
for. He did not realize that he was sent there 
to lay the foundation for a permanent eminence, 
which could only be achieved by years of hard 
work. 

He was impressed and influenced because he 
found that in the estimation of his classmates 
distinction came through agility in athletics rather 
than by leading in scholarship. The first scholar 
in the class, a quiet, unassuming fellow, was 
spoken of as ‘“‘nothing but a dig,” while the cap- 
tain of the ball team was looked up to with 
respect and admiration. 

When he entered college the eager lad had not 
attained his growth. He was tall, loosely knit; 
his bones were soft and not closely articulated ; 
his muscles were flabby. He was therefore 
neither a boy nor a@ man when he started in 
training for his class nine; but what he lacked in 
strength he partly made up in determination. 
Day after day he was either in the gymnasium or 
upon the field. At night he was not infrequently 
so exhausted that he threw himself upon his bed 
to sleep without taking off his clothes. Instead 
of expanding physically, he grew thin and pale; 
but he conquered, and was chosen upon the 
team. 

At last the great game against the Sophomores 
came off. The Freshmen were bound to win. 
Our young friend was elated with his chance. 
During the excitement of the struggle his oppor- 
tunity came. He gave a desperate leap into the 
air to stop the ball, caught it amid gratifying 
applause, and then felt something give way in his 
heart, and he was carried from the field. We 
cannot blame the lad now, for he is paying the 
heaviest penalty possible for his lack of judgment. 
He will never leave his bed alive. 

This is not an isolated case, or even an unusual 
one. The papers are full of accidents that follow 
upon indulging in inordinate athletics. Every 
school and college has its percentage of wasted 
lives offered up eagerly upon tlie altar of the 
modern craze for sport—an idol more exacting 
than Moloch, who beguiled the ancient Jews. 

Ten years from now, nay, five years from now, 
not a person will care who “smashed a record,” 
or who played upon a particular team, or who 
composed the winning crew. The world is not 
better for such knowledge. But ten years from 
now, nay, a hundred years from now, it will make 
a difference to this people whether a lad has lived 
an honorable, influential life, the result of faithful 
study, and of a high standard of character. Such 
a life will be of worth to his generation, probably 
to other generations, when broken records will 
have no place in human memory. 
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A Moderate Statesman. 


NE day, during a session of Congress, nearly 
fifty years ago, William H. Seward and 
Robert C. Winthrop were talking about 





and humane prizes. 

The amount bequeathed for this munificent | 
purpose exceeds thirty million kroner, or eight 
million dollars, and it is expected that the annual 
interest from it will reach the sum of at least a | 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The clause of Mr. Nobel’s will devising these 
prizes is as follows: 

“My total remaining fortune, when capitalized, 
shall be disposed of in the following way: When 
the capital has been converted into good securities 
by the trustees, it shall form a fund, the interest 
of which shall be distributed annually as prizes 
to those persons who shall have rendered 
humanity the best services during the past year. 
The interest shall be divided into five equal 
portions, which shall be distributed as follows: 

“One-fifth to the person having made the most 
important discovery or invention in the science 
of physics. One-fifth to the person who has | 
made the most eminent discovery or improve. | 
ment in chemistry. One-fifth to the one having | 
made the most important discovery with regard 
to physiology or medicine. One-fifth to the | 





men and things in Washington. “Moderation 
rarely succeeds in this world,” remarked Mr. 
Seward, sententiously. 

“It may do better in the next,” rejoined Mr. 
Winthrop, and then he quoted from Wordsworth’s 
“Happy Warrior,” as illustrating the statesman 
of true nobility: 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means; and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire 

And in himself possess his own desire. 

Seward took a long whiff at his cigar, and after 
a pause said, “I see now why Greeley no longer 
considers you a practical politician.” 

Mr. Winthrop was distinguished for his moder- 
ation, self-control and self-respect, traits which 
were as conspicuous in his public as in his private 
life. He was ambitious; but no station, no matter 
how lofty, could retain him for a moment if it 
required him to stifle his convictions or to depart 
from that “golden mean” of patriotism commended 
to him by Washington and John Jay. 

Mr. Seward, on the contrary, was a diploma- 
tist, a politician, that is, a manager of men, and 
secondarily a statesman. He could, when his 
| humanity was aroused, for he was one of the most 
humane of men, defy public opinion and stand 
| alone while withstanding friends and foes. He 


almost wholly of starchy foods, which, when | person who has produced the most distinguished | thus stood when he defended the poor idiotic 
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plack murderer at Auburn, though the community 
cried, “Hang him! hang him!” But Mr. Seward’s 
human nature, like the nature of most men and 
women, was “mixed,” and he prided himself on 
being a master of the art of managing men. He 
found, at last, one man he could not manage, 
Abraham Lincoln, another “moderate” states- 
man, and his relation to the martyred President 
pecame almost that of an amanuensis. 
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MORE PRESS BLUNDERS. 


Probably no article on typographical errors 
ever appeared without containing a typographical 
error, unless the proof-reader had been fortunate 
enough to intercept on the way to the press the 
mistakes which seemed to be predestined for that 
very list of mistakes. A queer blunder recently 
appeared in a New York journal’s elaborate 
article on blunders. 

In this article the following paragraph occurs: 

“The account of the locomotive striking a car 
and cutting her into ‘calves’ is perfectly under- 
standable.” 

No doubt this would have been “understand- 
able” if the word “car” had been printed “cow,” 
as it was written, and as it stands in the traditional 
joke which forms the basis of the story. 

With some of his other stories the author of the 
article had better success. He tells of the author 
of a classic Roman drama who, by the undesired 
aid of the printer, made his hero exclaim, “Bring 
me my togs!” instead of ‘Bring me my toga.” 

He relates that one of Mr. Black’s heroines 
once perished from swallowing a dose of ‘‘opinion” 
instead of opium; and that once there was a proof- 
reader, one of a sporting eleven, who had read 
for the first time the title of Dickens’s “Cricket 
on the Hearth.” 

“Impossible!” said the proof-reader ; “you can’t 
play cricket in a fireplace,” ahd he corrected it to 
read, “Cricket on the Heath.” 

A famous and dreadful blunder was once made 
in an advertisement, where mistakes of the sort 
are comparatively infrequent, by reason of greater 
care; a blunder in an advertisement may be 
expensive. The advertisement of a great manu- 
facturer of marmalade was made to read: 

“Blank’s preserves are not to be eaten.” 

A “b” had dropped out before the “eaten.” It 
was probably an engraver, and not a compositor, 
who made a wedding invitation read, “Your pres- 
ents is requested” instead of “presence.” Barring 
the grammar, this version would be well enough 
in a great many cases. 

An old English newspaper, mentioning the 
absence of the prime minister, said: “Sir Robert 
Peel, with a party of fiends, is shooting pheasants 
in Ireland.” This might have been no joke in an 
opposition paper, but this one was friendly to 
Peel instead of being “fiendly” to him. 
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HUMOR OF BRITISH ELECTIONS. 


Years ago, when elections in England were 
contests in which bribery and intimidation were 
winked at, voters who lived at a distance often 
found it difficult to get to the polls, whether they 
travelled by land or by water. A vessel carrying 
voters from London to Ipswich, only seventy miles 
distant, somehow lost its reckoning and did not 
discover it until Amsterdam was sighted. 

Coaches conveying voters broke down mysteri- 
ously. Readers of “Pickwick Papers” will recall 
Tony Weller, the stout, red-faced coachman who 
married a “widder” for h‘s “second wentur,” and 
who had what he called “a coincidence,” while 
driving a coachload of voters from London to a 
certain town. The coach was upset several miles 
from its destination, and the p gers reached 
the polling booth only after the voting had been 
closed. 

Ireland’s reputation for practical joking at 
elections is maintained even in these prosaic days. 
At the election for the city of Cork in 1895, the 
contest was between the Parnellites and the anti- 
Parnellites. A funny incident happened. The 
wives of four voters held political views which 
differed from their husbands’. On the day of 
the election, these four women rose early and left 
their homes, carrying off every stitch of male 
attire from the house, with the keys, after locking 
in their sleeping husbands. 

But fate was against them. Before the poll 
closed, the clothesless voters were discovered. 
Friends wrapped them in blankets and conveyed 
them in carriages to the polling booths, where 
they arrived just in time to record their votes. 
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ABSENT-MINDED. 


“Let me put my feet upon the fender,” Harriet 
Beecher Stowe used to say, “‘and I can talk till all 
is blue.” 

She was a delightful talker, and her friends, 
gathered around a fireside, cheerfully permitted 
her to take the lead in the conversation. But 
Sometimes she became so absent-minded that 
even when dinner-table guests were listening to 
her conversation, she would become silent and 
scarcely speak again. The habit of mind, which 
even in the prime of life was often caused by 
physical fatigue, grew upon her with increasing 
years. Frequently, during a conversation, she 
would wander silently into a world known only 
to herself. 

An amusing anecdote, told by Mrs. Fields in 
her “Life and Letters” of Mrs. Stowe, illustrates 
her shortcomings in this respect: 

She was expected on a certain day to dine at 
the old President Quincy House in Quincy. The 
ladies, his daughters, received their guest with 
great courtesy, and she was shown to an upper 
room to arrange her dress after the journey. 
They waited impatiently, and began to watch the 
clock, but there was no step on the stair. 

Dinner was announced, and still they waited. 
Then the anxious hostesses hurried to the room 
to see what was the matter with their guest. On 












as they had left her, her bonnet and shaw! still on. 
She was reading a volume she had taken from the 
bookcase. 

“Oh,” said she, returning suddenly to herself, 
“do forgive me! I found this dear old copy of Sir 
Charles Grandison just like the one I used to 
read. I haven’t seen it for years and years!” 





To Our Oldest Friends. 
A Request. 


In order that we may secure statisti- 


cal information that may be of service | 


to us and to our oldest subscribers, we 
would like to 
Hear from every family to which The 
Companion has been a Regular Visitor 
for Twenty-Five Years or More. 


If during that time The Companion 
has been addressed to different names 


—for instance, to a son or daughter of | SHEPARD’S 


the original subscriber—please mention 
this, and state as accurately as recol- 
lection will permit, during what years 
each person received the paper. 


PERRY MASON & Co., 
201 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 





HIS MAIDEN SPEECH. 


The malady known as “stage fright” is by no 
means confined to the stage or to people deficient 
in self-confidence. It is one of the peculiarities 
of the House of Commons as related by Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh in the “Book of Parliament” 
that it not only expects, but demands a certain 
amount of stage fright in a member’s maiden 
speech as an indication of a “becoming awe of 
the august assembly listening to his words.” 

When Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was first elected, 
an old friend, who was also an old member of the 


House of Commons, came to him and gave him 
this bit of advice: 


opening the door Mrs. Stowe was seen standing | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“You know you have come into the House rather | 


late, and you have some sort of reputation outside. 
The House of Commons does not like outside 
reputation. Itis accustomed to make and unmake 
its own. As you are going shortly to make your 
maiden speech, if you could contrive to break 
down a little, I think the House of Commons 
would take it as a compliment, and you will be all 
the better for it.” 

There are occasional failures to get off one’s 
maiden speech, though it may have been conned 
hundreds of times. The most extraordinary 
breakdown that ever occurred in the House hap- 
—_— some years ago. 

he queen’s speech was to be seconded by a young 
country member in a maiden speech. He came 
attired, as is customary on the occasion, in uniform 
—in the gorgeous attire of a captain of mounted 
qoomenty. e stood up in his place, and abo ta 
he hilt of his sword with his left hand, indulge 
in some ir gestures with his right; but 
though his lips were seen to move, not a sound 
could be heard by the House. 

For nearly five minutes the honorable and 
gallant gentleman continued this dumb show, and 
sat down. The most remarkable feature of the 
incident was that the honorable gentleman did not 
himself miss the sound of his vocal organs; all 
through the incident he seemed to be under the 
impression that the House was listening, with 
rapt attention, to his eloquent periods, set to the 
exquisite music of his voice. 





HE COULDN’T PLOW. 
A certain incident connected with the great 


The address in answer to | 





Napoleon, while he was in exile at Elba, is com- | 
memorated in the island, to this hour, by an | 


inscription affixed to the wall of a peasant’s house. 


A man named Giaconi wae ene when the 
famous exile came along one day, and expressed 
an interest in his work. Napoleon even took the 
plowshare out of the man’s hand, and attempted 

guide it himself. But the oxen refused to 
obey him, overturned the plow, and spoiled the 
furrow. 

The inscription runs thus: 

“Napoleon the Great, passing by this place in 
MDCCCXIV.., took in the neighboring field a plow- 
share from the hands of a peasant and himself 
tried to plow, but the oxen, rebellious to those 
hands which yet had guided Europe, headlong fled 
from the furrow.” 


THE REAL TRUTH. 


Some people deceive themselves with the notion 
that, if they have been denied some advantage 
which another has had, the only dignified course 
for them in life is to ridicule that advantage. 

“It isa strange thing to me to discover,” said 
Mr. X. to Mr. Z., “that I have wanted a college 
education all my life, and never have known it 
until lately.” 

“What brought it to your knowledge at last?” 
asked Mr. Z., smiling. 

“TI perceived that there was a certain bitterness 
in the light way in which I always said, ‘Well, as 
for me, I’m heartily glad that I didn’t go to 
college!’” 


AN IRIDESCENT ANSWER. 


Some men’s brightness all runs to the making 
of excuses and apologies, as in the following case 
cited by the Chicago Tribune: 


“Shiftless as ever, Thomas?” said the wealthy 
uncle. “Still making a failure of life, as you 
always have done?” ; 

“T don’t know that I’m such a terrible failure,” 
eA answered the poor relation. 

“Why, you have nobody but yourself to support, 
and you can’t make both ends meet.” 

“Well, the rainbow has only itself to support, 
and it doesn’t make both ends meet, either.’ 


A FRENCH journal says that a certain bishop 





has issued this proclamation to his clergy: “The | 


clergy are reminded that they may not ride the 
bicyclette ventre a terre [scorch]. Second: The 
clergy may not part with their cassocks, even 
when beginnin learn. Third: The clergy are 
hereby informed that they cannot ride at all.” 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [ Ade. 


Violin, Mandolin 
G U ITA Self - Taught, without BANJO 
notes, by Figure Music. Two pieces 
Guitar Figure Music 12c. Send stamp for Big lustra- 3 
ted Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 53 
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It has a grip 
That will not slip 
Though every seam 





Royal Baking Powder |: 
is what the housewife wants, 
though not always what the 
grocer wants her to take. 


Should start or rip. 











——2—> New Idea in Trunks 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is a portable dressing case, 
with drawers instead of trays; 
t-/ the bottom is as accessible as 
the top. Costs no more than 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 
a box trunk. Shipped C. 0. D. 
— re | with privilege to examine. 
* 2c. stamp illustrated catalog. 


fF. A. STALLMAN, 57 W, Spring St., Columbus, 0. 7 \ 


3 See that ) 
thousands—and no other Cyclome- 
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ter will. No springs—a system of bevel 


gears. It is accurate. Bicycle Sundry Catalogue Free. 2 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
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BEVEL GEAR 
CYCLOMETER. 


Price, post-paid, #1.00. 
Registers feet, yards, tenths 
of miles, miles, hundreds of 
miles, thousands and tens of 
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FAVORITE AND OWER 


MOST POPULAR F 


F see” «=0ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, o255.2.°° sen ane 
4 | | 9 markings,all the larg- 
, : est flowering and finest varieties that can be secured in Europe, 
without question the Best strain of Pansy. 
NASTU RTIUM Over 20 varieties, embracin 
gy every known good sort, includ- 
ing Aurora, Empress of India, Lady Bird, King 
Theodore, Pearl White, Ruby King, New Brilliant, 
Yellow and Spotted. Very Best. 
SWEET PEA Over 40 named varieties 
9 of Eckford’s dest European 
and American named sorts. 


ONE PACKET OF EACH VARIETY 


»FOR ONLY 6 CENTS 


IN STAMPS and the address of two 
A GENUINE BARGAIN friends that grow flowers. 

made to introduce my Flower Seeds to new customers. INCLUDING FREE COPY of my 
Catalogue for 1898, the handsomest book published, devoted exclusively to Flower Seeds, and 
“FLORALCULTURE”’, (revised “LIPPINC to im tlowers from seed, by THE PIONEER 


SEEDSWOMAN c LP INCO 4 319-323 6th St. S., 


OF AMERICA. Mi Minneapolis, Minn. @ 



















































Can supply all 

Ours is the Most Complete J jews." t= 

VegetableSeeds 

to Street Trees at low rates. 

in the U. Ss. | Seed, Plant and Tree Catalogues issued, whic 

will be mailed free. Send for it now, it will save 

the Union. 43 years of square dealing has made us patrons and friends far and 

near. Have hundreds of car-loads of 

We send by mail post-paid, Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Small Trees, Etc. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 44th year. 32 greenhouses. 1,000 acres. 


lower 
Department Nursery 
We publish one of the leadin 
you money. Try us; can refer you to customers in every state and territory in 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 5i2, Painesville, O. 

















PHOTOGRAPH OF THE YELLOW RAMBLER WHILE IN BLOOM. 


Stardy Climbing Yellow Rose. 


The Yellow Rambler. various Roses with a view to obtaining a hardy yellow climb- 
ing Rose, but the combination of climbing habit and yellow color with hardiness was one that it seemed 
impossible to obtain, and was almost despaired of. The Yellow Rambler has been found to successfull 
withstand, without protection, a continued temperature of from zero to fifteen degrees below, which 
proves it to be the only hardy yellow climbing Rose yet introduced. It can be successfully grown in 
all the northern parts of the United States and Canada; in fact, anywhere that other Roses succeed 
atall well. Did we say nothing more about the Rose, we think that this would be sufficient to establish 
its value, for what lover of Roses in the North has not bewailed the severity of climate which nearly 
deprives his garden of the most attractive color of all—yellow. The flowers are borne in immense 
clusters, after the same manner as the Crimson Rambler, often as many as one hundred and fifty 
blossoms in a bunch, and the trusses have the same handsome pyramidal shape as those of the 
Crimson Rambler. The color is a decided yellow. 

REMEMBER, this is the only hardy climbing Vellow Rose. We have an immense stock 
of this grand new variety. If you want the genuine Yellow Rambler Rose, send to us for it. 
Price, 25 cts. each; three for cents. 

A GREAT 50 CENT TRIAL COLLECTION of New Ever-Blooming Roses. Nothing 

better offered. The following six new Roses for only 50 cents. 
President Carnot.—Lovely fawn. Mosella.—Golden-yellow, bedding or pot Rose. Climbing Meteor.— 
Rich, velvety crimson. Will either climb or can be trained in bush form; hardy. Champion of the 
Worid.—Richest pink; hardy. White Maman Cochet.—The best white Rose. Mrs. Sharman Craw- 
ford.—Lovely peach pink, and the monthly magazine How To Grow FLOWERs for 3 months, all for 
50 cents. 3 collections, all labeled and separately, sent for $1.25. GET UP A CLUB AND GET 
YOUR COLLECTION FREE. Our handsome illustrated coteiogee describing all kinds of Roses, Plants, 
Bulbs and Seeds, mailed free. We are the LARGEST ROSE GROWERS IN THE WORLD. Try us. Address, 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., Box 50, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, O. 
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The mist hung heavy on the barn, it 


ooked a-kinder low’rin’, 
An’ the fish above the ridge-pole said the 
dey would sure be showerin’. 
We'd hay down in the upper field, corn needed second 


1o0elh, 
An’ the new ground in pertaters into weeds an’ tops 
was growin’. 


Uncle on the door-stone raised his hand up, silent, 
Sea team on his coat-sleeve, as it darkened, heart 
“wind's to" éast’ard, Jake,” he said to our man Jacob 
Jaxe ‘he turned an’ twisted, said he thought it might 


But uncle he thought different, still he didn’t feel quite 
He said, about that auction grass he’d bought of Ezra 
Barefooted, twelve years old, a boy, I earnestly was 
A day had come, a day to rest two tired legs in hayin’. 

I listened to them talkin’, all the time in silence 
An’at last i just suggested that ’twould be good day for 


Two eyes above the door-stone, an’ two above the path, 
Looked gown on me in scorn to see the subject of their 
wrath. 


“Pebie’t snarled out uncle, shakin’ rain-drops from 

ris collar 

“If ye live’s old’s Methuselah, ye’ll not be wuth a dollar! 

Work all behind, an’ fishin’! Don’t ye know there’s 
hay a-spilin’, 

An’ bin ye got ter work, an’ work, to keep the pot 
a- n’?” 


He turned from me to Jacob; as he did there came a 
sprinkle ; 
It pattered on my old straw hat and gave my eyes a 


twinkle. 
But they lost gome of their brightness, when uncle now 
said, “We 
If ‘taint a day for hayin’, I s’pose there’s corn to shell.” 
JAMES RILEY. 
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Nightfall. 


Busy Mother Nature put the sun to bed, 
Tucked a rosy pillow underneath his head, 
Sent the winds of evening climbing up the sky 
To bring back the sunbeams lingering on high. 


Then in cloudy purple came the 
And a host of star-eyes crowded 
Once again they gathered in the heavens deep, 

Watching Mother Nature rock the world to sleep. 


FLORENCE D. SNELLING. 


gentle night, 
nto sight. 
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For Right’s Sake. 


NE of the most convineing ser- 
mons ever known was preached 
by a man who, at the moment, 
had no thought of preaching. 
Very little was said, and that 
little was said in fear and 

* trembling. The “sermon” was 
really more in deed than in word ; but 
it struck home. 

John Kant, a professor and doctor 
of divinity of Cracow, was an old 
man when he found an opportunity to revisit his 
native country of Silesia. It was a 8 
journey, and a great undertaking for one of his 
years. 

His way lay through the gloomy forests of 
Poland. One evening, while seeking a place in 
which to spend the night, he was suddenly sur- 
rounded by armed men, some on horseback and 
some on foot. Knives and swords glittered in 
the moonlight, and the old man knew that he 
was at the mercy of a band of robbers. 

Frightened and confused, he alighted from his 
horse and offered all his property to the gang. 
He gave them a purse filled with silver coins, 
unclasped a gold chain from his neck, took the 
gold lace from his cap, drew a ring from his 
finger, and took from his pocket his book of 
prayer, which was clasped with silver. Not till 
all had been given up, and his horse had been 
led away, did Kant beg that his life might be 
spared. 

“Have you given us all?” demanded the 
robber chief. “All,” replied the old man, and 
with this assurance he was allowed to go on his 
way. 

Glad to escape with his life, he hurried on- 
ward, but when well out of sight of the robbers 
his hand touched something hard in the hem of 
his robe. His heart gave a throb of joy. The 
hard substance was his gold, sewn into the lining 
of his dress for safety. In his fear and confu- 
sion he had forgotten it. 

Now he would not be obliged to beg his way. 
Was it a providence? 

He was in the act of giving thanks for his 
good fortune, when he remembered what he had 
said to the robber chief. He had told the man 
what was not true, and he must correct the error. 

Comfort and safety were forgotten as the old 
man hurried back. Trembling with excitement 
and fear, he found himself again in the midst of 
the robber band. 

“T have told you what was not true,” he said, 
meekly. “Pardon me; it was unintentional. I 
was too terrified to think.” 

With this he held forth the glittering gold. 
He did not guess that his candor and humility 
were teaching those bad men the most eloquent 
lesson of righteousness they had ever heard. It 
touched their hearts, and surprised them into 
something like shame, if not contrition. 

To the old man’s astonishment, nobody offered 
to take his gold. Presently one man went and 









brought him back his purse, another restored the 
book of prayer, while still another led his horse 
toward him and helped him to mount. They 
then unitedly entreated his blessing, and watched 
him slowly ride away. It was the triumph of 
good over evil. 

John Kant was only a sincere and faithful 


follower of Him to Whom truth was native, and | 
uprightness the very life of His heart. 
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A Modern- Demigod. 
The crushing defeat of the Sikhs at Gujrat 





| February 21, 1849, gave the Punjab to England. 


Capt. John Nicholson was appointed deputy 
commissioner of the district, where his name was 
soon in every mouth. The popular fancy, capti- 
vated by his fiery courage and ubiquitous energy, 
magnified him into the foremost hero of the war, 
and ascribed to him everything great or gallant 
achieved by English arms. 

Then began the transformation of the popular 
hero into a god—a process as naturalto a Hindu, 
with his plurality of gods and ordered hierarchy 
of heavenly beings, as it was to the old Greeks, 
who translated their heroes into demigods. A 
Hindu devotee, or gosain, discovered in Nicholson 
a new avatar, or incarnation of the Brahmanic 
godhead, and at once began to preach the worship 
of the new god, Nikalsain. Five or six of his 
brother gosains accepted the new creed, and the 
sect of Nikalsains became a historical fact. 


“Nicholson,” writes his biographer, Captain 
Trotter, “treated this kind of apotheosis with 
unexpected vigor of speech and arm.”’ He drove 
the believers in it from his presence by threats 
and floggings. They came back to fall at his feet 
and worship him as the great god Nikalsain, and 
took their punishment as martyrs. hen he 
banished them from the city, they retired to their 
monastery among the hills, and at once renewed 
their worship of the relentless hero. 

One em A ree years after the last banishment 
and flogging of his devotees, while Nicholson was 
holding court at Peshawar, several fakirs entered 
the court-room and prostrated themselves at his 
feet. Nicholson, resenting their adoration, ordered 
the sheriff to whip the leader, and sent them all 
ower with a warning never to molest him again. 

When these Nikalsaini worshippers heard of 
their hero’s death at Delhi, they gathered to 
lament their loss. One of them stood forth. 
“There is no gain from living in a world which no 
a holds Nikalsain,” said he, and deliberately 


cutting his throat, died there. 
“That is not the way to serve our great gurw”’ 
master), said another, addressing his fellow- 


devotees. “If we hope to see him again in a 
future state, and wish to please him while we live 
in this world, we must learn to worship Nikal- 
sain’s God.” 

The rest applauded, and several of the devotees 
started immediately for Peshawar, and finding 
the missionary stationed there, told him of. their 
desire. Seeing that they were seeking the Un- 
known God, he instructed them in the first princi- 
. of Christianity. Within a ~~ eer asked to 

» baptized, that they migh —— peatens 
their faith in Nicholson’s God. The missionary. 
satisfied that several of them understood what 
er asked for and were sincere, baptized them. 

e most oe depraved and bloodthirsty 
Reo le in the Punjab were the Banuchis, a 
ohammedan tribe. John Nicholson was a 
inted to rule over them after Edwards and his 
roops had knocked down the wails of their forts. 
He reduced the people to good order and to a 
wholesome respect for the laws, so that in the 
last year of his rule there was not a case of 
murder, burglary, or highway robbery. Such a 
revolution so impressed the Banuchis that they 
spoke of Nicholson as every inch a kim 
by and concluded that the good Mohamme- 
ans of historic ages must have been like Nikal- 


sain. 

The old Sikhs, when showing a visitor over the 
battle-field of Gujrat, where their army was 
defeated, used to begin their narrative by saying, 
“Nicholson stood just there!” 

But the most emphatic testimony to Nicholson’s 
pores over the warlike classes of India is the 

act that within ten years after his death an 
English captain beard several wandering minstrels 
chanting a ballad in Punjabi to the praise of the 
hero in the streets of the city he had died to take. 
These men sang for their livelihood, and the 
ballad must, therefore, have been a popular son 
in the city of Delhi. The sentiment of the Nikal- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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sain worshippers reappears in the last four lines | 


of the ballad: 

We ceaseless pray the warrior’s God, with all a sol- 
dier’s love, 

That He would make brave Nicholson a prince in 


heaven above. 
Oh! godlike chieftain Nicholson, our children lisp thy 


name, 
Thou’lt not forget the Khalsas’ [fighters’) prayers, 
their babies prate thy name. 


eo 


How ‘“ Uncle Tom’’ Was 
Written. 


Late in life, when Mrs. Stowe was nearing her 
end, she was accosted one evening, while walking 
in her garden, by a retired sea-captain. 
was younger,” said he, holding his hat in his hand, 
“Tread ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The story impressed 
me, and I am happy to shake hands with you, 
Mrs. Stowe, who wrote it.” “I did not write it,” 
answered the white-haired old lady, shaking the 
captain’s hand. “You didn’t?’ exclaimed the old 
man. “Why, who did, then?” “God wrote it,” 
she replied. “I merely wrote as He dictated.” 
“Amen!” responded the captain, walking rever- 
ently away. This anecdote, quoted in Mrs. Field’s 
“Life and Letters of Mrs. Stowe,” illustrates the 
mental and spiritual position toward her great 
work which the gifted author always maintained. 


Years before this she told a friend, while they 
were disrobing for the night, that she did not 
write the kK. 

“What!” exclaimed the 
did not write ‘Uncle Tom’? 

“No; I only put down what I saw,” answered 
Mrs. Stowe. 

“But you have never been at the South, have 
you?” asked the lady. 

“No; but it all came before me in visions, one 
after another, and I put them down in words.” 

“But,” insisted the skeptical friend, ‘“‘you must 
have arranged the events.” 

“No; your Gangpeet Annie reproached me for 
pay va die. hy, I could not help it! I felt 
as badly as any one could! It was like a death 
in my own family, and it affected meso deeply 
that I could not write a word for two weeks after 
her death.” 

“And did you know,” asked the friend, “that 
Uncle Tom would die?” 

“Oh yes, I knew he must die from the first, but 
I did not know how,” said Mrs. Stowe. “When I 


: amazed friend. “You 


got to that part of the story, I saw no more for 


“When I | 


some time. I was physically exhausted, too. 


One day, after dinner,” she continued, “Mr. | 


Stowe and I went to our room to rest. He threw 
himself upon the bed. I was to use the lounge. 
Suddenly there arose before me the death scene 
of Uncle Tom, with what led to it. I sat down at 
the table and wrote nine pages of foolscap paper 
without pausing. 

“Just as I had finished, Mr. Stowe awoke. 
‘Wife,’ said he, ‘have you not lain down yet?’ 

“*No,’ T answered. ‘I have been ae and I 
wish you to listen to this and see if it will do.’ _ 

“T read it aloud to him, with the tears flowing 
fast. He wept, too, and before I had finished, his 
sobs shook the bed upon which he was lying. He 
sprang up, saying. ‘Do! I should think it would 
do!’ and folding the sheets, he directed and sent 
them to the publisher. I have often thought if 
anything had happened to that package in going, 
it would not have been possible for me to have 
reproduced it.” 

ong after this conversation Mrs. Stowe, in a 
preface to a new edition of “Uncle Tom,” said 
that many years before she thought of writing the 
book, she had written a sketch of the death of an 
old slave, and read it to her children, who were 
much affected 7 it. This, in part, was the origi- 
nal idea of “Uncle Tom.” 

The next time the friend before-mentioned saw 
Mrs. Stowe she reminded her of the former con- 
versation, and suggested that the two accounts 
were inconsistent with each other. “No,” said 
Mrs. Stowe, “both are true. I had forgotten that 
I had written that sketch, and I suppose I uncon- 
sciously wove it in with the other.” 


~ ~~+o 





Dress. 


From within outward! As the nightingale 
Hides his dull plumage in the glow of song— 

Of song to make imperial purple pale— 
Pouring his rainbow-rapture in a throng 

Of notes ecstatic. and no listener care: 
ag ad that breast clothes itself, in what plain 

eather— 

So with my friend: I know not what she wears, 
Or misty robe to match the moon, or whether 

In well-beseeming sackcloth she be di 
Meek as her mind all dutiful. For she 

Shines outward ; ’tis her heart becomes her best, 
With love and faith and sweet humility. 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
—_—_—_s0e—___—_ 


Breaking it Gently. 


The Baron Lejeune gives, in his memoirs, an 
amusing account of one of his disappointments 
during the Austrian campaign in the early part of 
the century. He had entered Vienna with the 
army. On leaving Strasburg he confided his three 
fine horses to the care of a servant named Graf, 
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head foremost into a puddle of water, capsiziny 
several camp - kettles ye the trappers’ 
sapere. Carson jumped for his rifle and droppe: 
the bull. 

As O’Neil rose from the puddle he was salute: 
with shouts of laughter; but his Irish wit save;| 
him. “Sure,” he shouted, dripping with mud ani 
water, “haven’t I fetched the mate into camp: 
fe was no bargain whether it should be dea: 
or alive!” 


e 
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‘« Little Muddy Turtle.”’ 


In one of the public schools of Cleveland, the 
teacher of the primary class has been reading 





| Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” to her pupils, and the, 


enjoy the rhythm of the poem, if they do not 
understand all its verses. Says the Clevelan« 
Plain Dealer : 


When they come to a hard word the teacher 
oes to the blackboard and draws a picture to 

lustrate its meaning. This the pore nd highly 
—a and it helps in quite a remarkabl 
way to fix he text in their minds. A few days 
ago they came to this line in the early part of the 
poem: 


At the door on summer evenings sat the little Hiawath:. 


“At—th’ door—on sum-mer eve-nings sat th’ 
lit-tle—,” read the children. “Go on,” said the 
teacher; but they didn’t go on. The name of 
Hiawatha was too much for them. They knew 
who Hiawatha was, but they didn’t recognize his 


name. 

So the teacher went to the board and took con- 
siderable pains in drawing. First, a wigwam with 
the poles sticking up above it, and a rude aborig- 
inal painting on the side; second, little Hiawatha, 
with feathers in his hair, squatted at the wigwam 
door; third, a fine harvest moon. Then she 
ne at Hiawatha and asked what it was. 

here was a general craning of necks and shaking 
of heads. 

“Come,.come,” cried the teacher, “you know 
what that is.” 

Then one little girl spoke up. “I guess I know 
what it is, teacher.” 

“You may tell the class, Laura.” 

“T guess it’s a mud turtle.” And instantly, with 
one accord, the class glibly repeated: 


At th’ door on sum-mer eve-nings sat th’ lit-tle mud-dy 
tur-tle. 


And the teacher feels that her reputation for 
artistie cleverness had received a cruel blow. 


o> 
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Forgetful Bridegroom. 


Harper’s Drawer tells a “true story” of an 


who was to follow with them as soon as possible. | absent-minded man to whom it “came handy” to 
| forget. Said one of his friends: 
| 


I charged him to take good care of them, espe- 
cially of a fine bay which was wounded in the foot. 
He promised the utmost attention. The army 
advanced rapidly, and Graf and the horses were 
left behind. 

One unlucky day—May 16th—I was sitting at 
dinner with my comrades in Vienna, when the 
door opened and Graf came in, his face radiant 
with what I hoped was good news. 

“Have you had a pleasant journey?’ I asked. 

mH bn Ba aang ws sir,” he replied. 

“An ephyr has quite recovered?” 


“Ah, sir,” he said, “what a fine horse! Every- 
nety stopped to admire him on the road; and 
such a good-tempered beast, too!” 


m c ! 
“Well then, my good fellow, he has quite recoy- 
see.” 

“Ah, sir,” answered Graf, still smiling, ““what a 
horse! But his leg got inflamed at Stuttgart, and 
, A ag on the road. Here is the certificate of his 

eath.” 

I was very much annoyed, but I inquired, “What 
has become of Sultana?” 

“Sultana? Oh yes, Sultana. What a 
strong creature she was! She was so lively that 
she gave me no end of trouble. She jumped and 
sprang so, she broke her hip, and the veterinary 
had to kill her.” 

“What? What do you say? Killed her?” 

“Yes, sir, at Linz; and here is the certificate.” 

I — aloud, but there was one hope left. 
“And Alonzo, the one who is left?” 

“Yes, yes, sir, Alonzo is a famous fellow, buave 
and strong as an ox. You may pride yourself 
upon having made a very good bargain when you 
bought Alonzo. He is fat and no mistake. You 
must come and look at him.” 

I smiled and was beginning to feel a little more 
cheerful, when the villain continued : 

“Look out of the window, sir, there he is, only 
forty paces up the road. It was so hot he fell in 
an spopmeee fit, and as I was not able to bleed 
him, he died there.” 

And there I was, with two death certificates 
and one careass to show for three horses that had 


prené, 





| cost me sixteen hundred frances. 
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Humors of Hunting. 


“There’s no sport so exciting as tiger-hunting,” 
said an Englishman, who had “bagged” several 
of the great cats. “Except,” he added, “when 
the tiger hunts the man—that is a little more 
interesting.” In the days when vast herds of 
buffalo roamed over the Western plains, a similar 
excitement was often enjoyed by those who 
hunted the American bison. Colonel Inman, in 
his description of “The Old Santa Fé Trail,” 
relates several anecdotes of hunters who were 
thus excited. 


An old hunter, while chasing a small herd 
rode recklessly after a bull buffalo. The bull 
tumbled into a ravine, and so did the hunter’s 
horse, throwing his rider right between the bull’s 
horns. The horse, the first to recover from the 
shock, ran off. Then the bull rose, shook himself, 
pitched the hunter off eee about, and ran 
away to join the herd. Had the bull been wounded, 
the hunter would have been gored to death. 

A company of United States “regulars,’”’ while 
crossing the plains, fired at a herd of buffalo with 
a twelve-pound howitzer, and the ball stunned a 
jarge bull. When he recovered from the shock he 
was very mad, and though a hundred shots were 
fired at him. and an officer’s bulldog fastened to 
his under lip, the brute charged the troop of 
dragoons. Butting up against one dragoon, he 
struck with a momentum that tumbled bull, horse 
and man into a heap. 

For a moment the trooper hung by his waist- 
band to the bull’s horn, and then crawled off. 
The horse reared; when he came down on all 
fours he had a ball in his neck, and two great rips 
in his flank. 

While Kit Carson was trapping with a party on 
the Arkansas River, O’Neil, a green Irishman, 
went out alone one evening to hunt for game. It 
was the law of the camp that every man who went 
out for game should bring in ‘‘meat”’ of some kind. 

There was a small herd of buffalo feeding about 
six hundred yards from the camp, and presently 
those who were cooking supper heard the report 
of O’Neil’s rifle. In a few minutes they saw 
O’ Neil running for the camp, bareheaded, without 
his gun, and chased by a buffalo bull. “Here we 
come!” shouted the Irishman. “Stop us! Stop 
us!” 


The bull was not more than six feet behind the | 


| 


| till the Connee 





I could set a here on this nail-keg from now 

icut River turns round and runs 

up-stream, an’ tell you about the different things 

I know of that Hank forgot, first an’ last; but I'll 

only mention one instance, an’ that happened at 
the time Hank got married. 

You see Hank knew his failin’ as well as any- 


body, an’ he was mortal afraid he would forgit 
about givin’ the minister the fee; so he kep’ his 
mind orgot 


omy right to that, an’ completely 
everything else. 

He was to be married in the evenin’, at the 
parsonage, an’ when he went round there, all 
alone by himself, at the app’inted time, an’ 
meandered into the parlor, an’ told the dominie to 
go ahead with the splicin’, the good man looked 
up, sort 0’ puzzled and surprised like, an’ said: 

“Haven't you — er — forgotten suthin, Mr. 


Hobbs 

“No,” said Hank, still thinkin’ of the fee, “I’ve 
got it right here in my vest pocket. Might as well 
pay you now as any time.” ; 

_ hy, bless ye my friend, I wasn’t thinkin’ of 
the fee,” said the parson, “‘time enough for that 
after I earn it; but I—er—noticed you’d forgotten 
the bride, an’ —” 

“By jiminy!” says Hank, glancin’ round, “so 
I have. Le ory A glad you spoke of it! I was 
almost sure I'd orgotten somethin’, but I couldn't 
think what it was. 

He grabbed his hat, an’ went off on a jump 
after his intended. He got back with her before 
the dominie closed up the parsonage for the night. 
but it was a close shave; an’ when the story got 
out, "twas a long while afore folks quit askin’ 
Hank if he’d forgot anything lately. 





oo 


Author and Critic. 


A kind-hearted man, when he is obliged to find 
fault, tries to do it with gentle indirectness—as in 
the following instance, reported by the Chicago 
Post: 


“At your request,” said the critic to the eames 
a 1a “TI have read your book from beginning to 
end.’ 


“So good of you,” returned the young author. 
“And now I want you to feel that you can speak 
frankly and tell me just what you think about it. 
I suppose you saw a great deal in it that you 
would change if it were left to you.” 

“No-o,” replied the critic. oughtfully. “Ou 
the whole I think I may say there was very little. 

“Really!” exclaimed the young author, de- 
lighted. “Do you know I had an idea you’d tear 
the whole book to pieces. I can’t tell you how 
pleased I am; but of course there are some 
changes that you would advise relative to the 
publication of a second edition. What are they?’ 
“There’s only one that’s of much importance, 
explained the critic. 

“And that?” said the young author. 

“Why, that’s where the hero jumps from the 
yacht into the ocean to save the heroine.” . 

“Is it too thrilling? Wouldn’t you have him 





jump after her?” inquired the young author, 
anx ously. 
“No, it’s not too thrilling,” was the reply; ‘‘and 


of course I would have him go in after her; but. 
= see, they’re both rescued. I wouldn’t have 
at. 


**You—you wouldn’t have them rescued?” 

“Certainly not. Let them both drown.” 

“But this happens in the first chapter—almost 
the first thing in the book.” 

“Precisely. That’s just when it ought to 
happen.” 


* 
—? 





Effective Tip. 


A hungry guest at a Chicago hotel, who had sat 
at one of the tables unnoticed for several minutes. 
called a waiter to him at last and said: 


“Young fellow, I saw that man over there hand 
you a tip of half a dollar just now.” 

“Ves, sah.” 

“You've got his order, have you?” 

“Yes, sah.” a 
“Well, now, I'll give you a tip also—which is 
this: Bring me exactly the same order, served i! 
exactly the same style as his, and with the same 
ey anny or [’ll report you. Do you get the 
dea — fellow?” 

“Yes, sah.” ; 

The two dinners were served at the same time. 


Irishman, who, tripping over a tent-rope, tumbled | and were precisely alike. 
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Retribution. 


“Hark, brother, hark, 
How the angry wind blows, 
While the dry leaves are whirled through the air! 
The depths of the wood will be mantled in snows, 
And what will the horned owl do there ?” 
“Oh, the owl has a perch in the stout cedar boughs, 
And wrapped like a merchant he sits there to 
drowse, 
But slyly at nightfall he steals from his house— 
Aha! 
And makes a fat meal from the white-footed 
mouse.” 


“Oh, hear, brother, hear 


"but was soon back. With a self-satisfied look 
and nearly wagging his tail off, he dropped 
another slipper at papa’s feet. 

Where did it come from? It was nearly twice 
the size of papa’s, and had a large “H” 
embroidered on the toe. 

We travelled over the entire neighborhood next 
day, but could find no owner, and the next 
evening Butterball met papa at the gate with the 
mate to it in his mouth. 

Papa took the slipper and gave him a whip- 
ping,—the first he had ever had,—and tried to 
make him understand he was not to steal any 
more; but in spite of the punishment every few 





How the icy drops beat, 
And the winter storm wheels through the air! | 
The steps of the cliff will be glassy with sleet, 
And what will the red fox do there?” 
“Oh, snug is the spot where the fox has a hole, 
And the roof of his burrow is round as a bowl; | 
Yet swift as a sunbeam he glides forth to prowl, | 
Aha! 
And makes a brave meal from the day-dozing 
owl!” DorA READ GOODALE. 


—_—~¢»—___—_ 


A True Story of a Little Thief. 


Our first introduction to him was very early | 
one cold morning in March. 

When mamma opened the door to take in the 
milk she found a basket tied to the door-knob; 
and in it was a tiny fat puppy rolled up in a) 
piece of carpet. The milkman had promised us 
a dog, and here he was. 

Such rushing about as was heard as Pierre 
and Liilian raced to see which could get down- 
stairs first. Pierre didn’t take time to walk, but 
slid down the bannisters and darted into the 
dining-room with his shoes in his hand, while 
Lillian followed with half her clothes under her 
arm, both so eager to see what Mamma had to 
show them that they couldn’t wait to finish 
dressing. 

Then such shouts of delight as papa stood the 
puppy on the floor, where he tried his best to 
walk, but only succeeded in taking two or three 
steps without tumbling and bumping his little | 
fat nose. 

Finally, getting discouraged, or perhaps he 
was homesick and missed his mother, he com- 
menced to yelp and cry at the top of his voice, 
making us understand he felt very badly indeed. 

No one could quiet him but mamma, and she 
was obliged to have the use of her hands in| 
getting breakfast; so she slipped him into the 
pocket of her big kitchen apron, where he rolled 
up and went to sleep. 

There he spent his days, and nights, too, for 
when mamma finished her work she hung her 
apron behind the door with puppy still in the 
pocket. 

He was taken out only once in a while to 
romp with Pierre and Lillian, and have some | 





days he brought a slipper home, till papa had 
three pairs and an odd one. 

Papa decided to fasten Butterball up. As 
there are no jails for dogs, we made one of a 
dry-goods box. Pierre and Lillian took him out 
several times a day for exercise, always keeping 
fast hold of his chain so he couldn’t get away. 

He felt his punishment keenly, and sat 
shivering and crying for days; but papa was 
firm, and kept him in jail for three weeks. Then 
he was allowed his freedom, and good use he 
made of it, for when papa called for his slippers 
as usual that night, they were nowhere to be 
found. The next day grandpapa’s slippers 
disappeared, then grandma’s, then mamma’s. 

Butterball was sent to jail again. 

Some time after, while making alterations to 
the house, the wood-shed floor was taken up, and 
there in a corner were all the missing slippers, 
and many things we hadn’t missed. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Papa took Butterball by the collar, led him to 


the place where the things lay, made him look at 
and smell of them, then asked him if he wasn’t 
ashamed of such naughty work. 

He seemed to understand every word, and 
sneaked off with his tail between his legs, and 
has never been known to steal anything since. 

He has a new trick now. When Pierre is 
riding his tricycle he stands up behind with his 
paws on Pierre’s shoulders, and rides up and 
down the street by the hour, seeming to enjoy 
it as much as the boys do. 


—_——————_soo— 


The Wind. 


The wind may biow off your eap, 
And puff the dust in your face, 
Or bring you some mishap 
That is hard to bear with grace. 


But never mind the mishap; 
The dust you can brush away ; 
And it’s fun to chase a cap 


In March, on a breezy day. 
D. H. 8. 


—_————— sO 


Pins and Needles: a Love Story. 
Emery Hill was located in Elsie’s workbasket, 


milk, then put back, until] he outgrew his bed | and was inhabited by needles of all kinds and 


and grandma made a bag to put him in. 


And now as the days were getting warmer How do I know that? 
he was allowed to play in the yard, but when he | 
wanted a nap he-would stand up by the bag, | 


and by barking and wagging his tail said plainly, | 


“I’m sleepy. 
my pocket ?” 

Grandma called him “Butterball.” Pierre and 
Lillian liked ‘the sound of that, so they called 
him Butterball, too, and the name still clings 
to him, though he has grown tall and slender, 
and leaps and jumps like a fawn. : 

He was so bright that he soon learned to shake 
hands, roll over, stand alone, to jump through a 
hoop, play ball, hide-and-seek, and finally to 
fetch papa’s slippers. 

One evening, much to our surprise, after 
bringing both of papa’s slippers he trotted off, 


Won’t some one please put me in 


I know these needies never went to sleep. 
Because they never shut 
their eyes, and how could they go to sleep 
without shutting their eyes? 
And I know, too, that all F am going to tell 
| you about them happened in the night. It did 
not happen in the daytime, so of course it must 
| have happened at night—some moonlight night, 
| when the needles looked very bewitching in their 
| steel-gray costumes, and when their golden eyes 
sparkled as they told the Cambric Needle of their 
adventures during the day. 
It was always the Cambrie Needle in whom 
| they confided, for she was the only one who was 
not proud of what she could do, and who would 
listen kindly to their long stories. She had 
reason to be proud, too, for she could hem more 


sizes. 


beautifully than any of the others, and do it very | 





| different kinds of sewing. 
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rapidly. The Basting Needle, however, would ! 
not grant this. She felt that rapidity was her 
specialty. She was a nineteenth century affair, 


and knew how to do effective work without 
wasting any time over it. The ladylike Cambrie 
Needle would not dispute the question with her, 
even granting that her stitches were more showy ; 
but in spite of that she clung to her own way of 
working, and was thorough and patient in all 
that she did. 

The Shoe Needle felt that she was superior 
to every one else because of her strength, for 
she could be pushed right through leather and 
not break. None of the others were equal to 
that! 

The Zephyr Needle felt that strength was not 
the thing to be proud of, for she had a large eye 
and was able to do artistic work. She also felt 
her bluntness to be another trait that helped her 
prove her superiority. But the other Zephyr 
Needles disputed this, for they felt they were a 
point ahead of her because of their sharpness. 

The Darning Needle was proud of her useful- 
ness; no wasting of time over fancy work for 
her! Number Eight could do at least eight 
How the Cambric 
Needle did wish she had been called Number 
Eight, for then perhaps she could have done 
more than one kind; and she thought quite 
sadly that if a Pin ever should come again to 
visit Emery Hill he would never look at her, she 
was so small and had so little ability. 

Now it happened that this very evening a Pin 
did arrive at the Hill, a fine Brass Pin with a 
large, bright head. 

“Of course he will admire strength more than 
anything else, he is so big himself,’’ murmured 


| the Shoe Needle. 


“Not at all,’ whispered the Darning Needle. 
“Usefulness will appeal to him most, for he is 
evidently bright.” 

“You are both wrong,”’ whispered the Basting 
Needle, quite audibly, “for any Pin with such a 
well-developed head must be able to appreciate 
my aspirations and advanced ideas.” 

“Dear me,” thought the sweet little Cambric 
Needle, “I do hope he’ll not overlook Number 
Right, for she is so gifted !”’ 

And so it was very exciting, and grew more so 
as it became evident that the Brass Pin was 
growing more and more devoted to the Cambric 
Needle. 

“He has taken her to walk in the moonlight 
three times,”’ said one needle. “And I heard 
him say, ‘Will you marry me?’” said another. 
And sure enough it was the Cambric Needle he 
married, and they lived happily on top of Emery 
Hill ever afterward, and were noted for theit 
polished manners. 

“Well,” said the Zephyr Needle, who was 
noted for her blunt remarks, “she was certainly 
better-tempered than any of the rest of us, and 


| perhaps that was the reason he admired her 





most.” M. H. Fisk. 


+o e—__— 


LitrLeE Jack’s music teacher was giving him 
a lesson, and noticing his very tidy and well- 
trimmed nails, said, “How nice your hands 
look!” “Yes,” replied Jack, with great dignity, 
“T’ve just had ’em shampooed !” 


Nuts to Crack. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
PUZZLE. 


Introduce the same vowel sixteen times in the 
following: 
Schlbysbnrtrpswhtrd 
3stnCmmnCnerdsd. 


2. 
DIAMONDS CONNECTED BY A SQUARE. 


Upper diamond. In Psalter. Ananimal. At- 
tendants. A number. In Psalter. 
Lower diamond. In Psalter. 
eandle. A lair. In Psalter. 
Left-hand diamond. In 
ways. Asnare. In Psalter. 
Right-hand diamond. In Psalter. _A boy's 
name. Part ofa harness. A deed. In Psalter. 
Central square Hurry. A tree. Pastime. 
Clear and concise. To come in. 


Sorrowful. A 


Psalter. Filed. By- 


3. 
RIDDLES 
I. 


It fitted well my finger, 

And yet I entered in; 

I found sweet rest upon it; 

Now what could this have been? 

Il. 

It’s said to be a roomy place, 
And few who reach it would come back ; 
It travels very fast indeed — 
Without once moving from its track. 


Ill. 


Though my coming may sometimes bring tears to 
your eyes, 
My advance-guard is hailed with delight; 
Though my absence might sometimes to you 
bring relief, 
Yet the parting is sad in your sight. 
IV. 


Unwelcome perhaps when sent to you, 

But meet me you ought if my face be true; 

On some fence I’m seen when you take your walk; 
And some of my name can think and talk. 

All like me, and some would keep me for aye, 
But I serve you best when I go away; 

In the summer you'll see that I more abound, 
And in me a worm might oft be found. 


Vv. 


Blanketed often from fear of cold, 

A head that it sometimes high will hold, 
Only one foot, yet four legs appear ; 
Tell, if you can, what we have here. 


Vi. 


Though adapted to travelling [ seem to be, 
One journey I find is enough for me. 
Although nothing rude to my face you say, 
Yet I’ve learned, like others before my day, 
It is often, alas! behind my back 

I suffer your thoughtless tongue’s attack ; 
sut when treated thus, with unflinching eye 
I turn my back where my duties lie. 


Conundrums. 


When must your shoes be left outside your 
hotel? When they won’t go over the instep 
(inn step). 

What is the difference between a watch-key 
and a meteorologist? One winds watches and the 
other watches winds. 

What is it that has rods never used for fishing, 
poles on which you cannot hang flags, and perches 
upon which a bird never rested? An acre. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Washington. 

2. 1. Sue, purse, ill, lie, U. 8. 
Inn, car, see, rate—incarcerate. 

3.1. Albatross. 2. Camelopards. 3. Ptarmi- 
gans. 4. Golden pheasant. 5. Ornithorhynchus. 
6. Rhinoceros. 7. Cassowary. 8. Spider monkey. 
9. Armadillo. 10. Roseate spoonbills. 11. Bird 
of paradise. 12. Sandpipers. 13. Cinnamon bear. 
14. Hippopotamus. 15. Mother Cary’s chickens. 


Supercilious. 2. 
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DIPLOMATIST.— Through 
the agency of the Cuban junta at New York, 
there was made public, February ninth, a letter 
which Sefior Dupuy De Lome, the Spanish min- 
ister at Washington, wrote some weeks ago to a 


AN INDISCREET 


friend at Havana. ‘The letter, which is supposed | B 
to have been somehow intercepted on its way to 
Sefior De Lome’s friend, described President 
McKinley as a politician, “catering tothe rabble,” 
and used other offensive language. It was, of 
course, a private letter, which the writer did not 
expect would be read by any other eyes than 
those of the friend to whom it was addressed. 
As soon as it was published Sefior De Lome 
admitted that he wrote it, and cabled his resigna- 
tion to Madrid, anticipating by a few hours a 
formal request from our government for his 
recall. The Spanish government immediately 
accepted the resignation. Sefior De Lome had 
represented his government at Washington for 
ihree years. 





THE BATTLE-SHIP “MAINE,” while lying in 
the harbor of Havana, on the evening of February 
15th was shattered and sunk by an explosion. 
The explosion occurred forward, under the men’s | 
quarters, and there was little chance for those | 
who had turned in for the night toescape. Two | 
officers and two hundred and fifty men were | 
killed by the explosion or drowned before help | 
could reach them. Prompt assistance was given 
by the Spanish vessels lying near. At the time | 
of writing the cause of the explosion is not 
known. An official inquiry will be made, to | 
ascertain the cause, if possible. The Maine 
was a battleship of the second class: She cost | 
$2,500,000, was strongly armed, and carried 354 
men. She was commanded by Capt. Charles D. 
Sigsbee. 


JAPAN AT WeI-HAI-WEI.—The most impor- 
tant movement in Chinese affairs. since the | 
German seizure of Kiao-chau and the Russian | 
occupation of Port Arthur is the announcement | 
that Japan will retain Wei-hai-wei. Japan 
has been holding this port as a security for the 
payment of the war indemnity due her from 
China. The indemnity has been partly paid, 
but an instalment is overdue, and it was to raise | 
money to meet this claim that China recently | 
began negotiating with England and Russia for | 
aloan. China has acquiesced in the permanent | 
occupation of Wei-hai-wei by Japan in lieu: of | 
the payment o* the indemnity, and has suspended 
her negotiations for a foreign loan. The posses- 
sion of Wei-hai-wei will partly compensate 
Japan for her disappointment in being obliged 
to evacuate the Liao-tung peninsula, under 
pressure from Russia, Germany and France. It | 
gives her an important position guarding the 
southern entrance io the Straits of Pe-chi-li, as 
Port Arthur guards the northern. 


THE PRESIDENT OF GUATEMALA Ass_ AS-| 
SINATED.—President José Maria Reina Barrios | 
of Guatemala was killed February eighth by a | 
young man named Zollinger, who shot him as he | 
was walking near his palace at Guatemala City. 
The murderer was immediately killed by the 
president’s guards. Barrios was just about 
Under the consti- 
Guatemala, he was not eligible to 
immediate reélection. Last sum- 
mer, however, he declared him- 
self dictator. This caused a} 
revolution, which he suppressed | 
with great harshness. To his | 
conduct at that time he owed his 
death, for the man who shot him 
had been the employé and friend 
‘of a banker, whom Barrios 
caused to be put to death while 
PRESIDENT BARRIOS. a prisoner ; and this is Supposed 
to have been the motive for the assassination. 
Barrios was forty-two years old, and began his 
stormy military and political career as a boy of 
thirteen, fighting under the command of his 
uncle, the earlier President Barrios, who was 
killed in battle. President Barrios’s widow is 
an American woman. 


completing a six years’ term. 
tution of 





“Oom PAUL” AGAtIN.—There has been a 
presidential election in the South African 
Republic, and Paul Kriiger, who came so promi- 
nently into notice at the time of the Jameson 
raid, has been reélected for a term of five years. 
This will be President Kriiger’s fourth term in 
the office. ; 





RECENT DEATHS.—Among well-known men | 
whose deaths have recently occurred are Gen. 
John Cochrane of New York, who was nomi- 
nated for Vice-President by the Independent 
Republicans in 1864 on the ticket with John C. | 
Fremont, but withdrew his name, as did also | 
General Fremont, becausethey were unwilling to 
imperil the reélection of President Lincoln; | 
Count Gustave Siegmund Kalnoky, who was | 
minister of foreign affairs for Austria-Hungary 
from 1881 to 1895; and the Rev. Dr. ¢. T.| 
Quintard, for over thirty years Protestant Epis- | 
copal Bishop of Tennessee. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably ac knowl- 


edged the purest and best. Ade. 
10 STAMPS, Album & zi, rene 1100 dif. camps. tine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, 8 





























HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO ine fing dt es 
horse- ove! er size. e-power, 25c. 
BL ER PU B. KS... =. Ny ‘Lynn, Mass. 
ae On trial 7S up—“My 100 egg Buekeye hatched 106 
108 and 96 chicks from 112,105 and 96 eggs respectively.” 
Mrs. Eliza J. Prince, 16 Acres, Mass. Send 4e for No 43 
catalogue. Buekeye Incubator (o., Springfield, O. 
AGENT AT ONCE 
WANTED NOW. to sell Sash Locks and 
Sash Lock free for two-cent | 
stamp ——* este better then yy Ih ; burglar-proof. 
% HOM Ye ~ 3 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARD & CO.’ 
sASUELUSULEOCERSOSESESSEHCUTOUDSOU SEES OTLED CDERS CES SULSOCESELSUOOCEOEVEROETE, 
your WALL-PAPER 
YOUR be 
BY MAIL From AL. J MANUFACTURERS. ‘ 
y oss can get the most 
tiful ph ang Pp yt tor, . We 
are the ee wall-pa) concern in 
jion rolls 
‘ or whan. Price Par i Samples ica 
mailed free. 3 






















KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa, 











DELICIOUS !! 


Bonbons and Chocolates, j 


Sent Everywhere by Mail 


or Express. 
863 Broadway, - New York. 





COCOA anc CHOCOLATES, 


For Eating, Drinking and 

Cooking, are unsur- 
for 

Purity of Material 

and Flavor. . 

GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 
THE ORIGINAL 

PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ee. 100 diff. stamps only 


STAMPS | A nice Album f list 
rer & Co., St. Louts, Mo. 


loc. Agts. wtd. at 50%. 


Biber 





BUSINESS "suv 
AT HOME 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand ma posit tion. Five 
lessons, 0c. BT CORRESPOS DENCE LEAGUE. 
Cc, UNI m COLLEGE. 9 916 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 









BUGGIES, = 


A neg and Saddles ect 
anywhere to anyone with 
eit whole to examine at low- 
Za~ wholesale eae Guar- 













Sikora Free. 
CaSH BUYERS’ T a 158 W. Van Buren St..B 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and thousands of 0 others even cases _ of over 40 years’ 
standing. JOHN A. SMIT 

188 Summerfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ee twenty -sint® edition of 
Dena ide t 











the New Gu o gee 
Galtere, the leading 

snalagee of America, Sill SS 
sen on uest. This 
Tt handbook for rose-lovers 
and rose-growers is an easy guide to 

wing the easiest roses grown—the 

P46 Reses—and all other de- 
. 15, flowers. Also a sam- 
re” of our magazine on request. 

The Pingee & Conard 
wt tieore 


SWEET PEAS 











An Elegant 
Garden of 





rieties of 
We will send one-quarter und to any 
address, post-paid, for TEN CENTS in stamps. 


Hillside Nurseries, Somerville, Mass. 


> @ oe @ 60606020623 3 


= Seed Book 


Our catalogue of home-grown seeds gives help- 
ful hints for growers of vegetables, small fruits 
and flowers. New varieties described. Tools for 
garden work. Sent free on request. 

J. J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 


nA BOYS & GIRLS 


VY 

To introduce the new Easy Thread- 

ing, Gold Eyed Needles ‘se ve 
handsome, © on —- Gold P ated, 
Stem b a in , fine timekee - 

atch, and Gold Plated Chain 
you sell a smalllotamong friends. e 
mail Needles at our risk. When sold 
send money and we mail Watch or 
send 28 pieces of Plated Table 
are, Air Rifle and_1000 Shots, or 
Jamera, or keep half the mone 
instead ret 


Write 
return what you don’t sell. G 
name (Mr., 


iss or Mrs.), 80 we can 
tell are you a Lady or Gent 











a present, ou will 
‘*Address, on 


Postal Card, TRUST NEEDLE 
CO., 657 E. 116th Street, New York. 





LOVELY TEA ROSES, 


THE CIANT ROSE COLLECTION. 


25c. 


fhe Roses we send are on their own roots, and will bloom freely this .r me. el pete or ic 


They are hardy ever-bloomers. 


Summer Queen, deep Rich Pink. 
je Queen, pure Snow White 
Pear! of th prdens, deep ‘Golden Yellow. 
Christine le No oue, Bright Scarlet. 
Ruby Gold, shades of Red and Fawn. 


We guarantee them to reach you in g 


condi 
Cath. Mermet, voty Urimaon 's oval 

mcteor, 7". sare 

Ma’ Imon and Flesh iy afeustens. 


What You Can Buy for 25 Cents. 





8 Roses, all sorts, Hardy tee; i Cc im bers, ote. 25e. 
$ Fragrant C arnation ind 25. 
8 Geraniums, all colors and kimals L watts « 25e. 
8 Choice Prize Lrreaneceeame oe 25e. 
1 Palm and 3 Heliotropes 4 25e. 
10 Choicest Gladiolus sce « SEG. 
6 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses 25c. 
Special Offer.—Any 5 sets for $1.00; half of any 5 


| Megezine. th spree pcpths free with every order. Get 


DAY. Address, 


THE ‘GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., BOX 31, 


White I 'e' v1 of tne xardens, Waxy. 
Valle ‘ben hamoun ix, Taw ny Shades of Gold.. 
12'Large Flowered Pansy, Fiante eoecese 25e. 
8 Coleus, will make a bright bed ..... 25e. 
8 Double and Gasie Fuckelas, all colors 25e. 
$ Basketand Vase Plants ........ 25c. 
parey Plants for Sonpoter: 7. oc +e BOC 
8 Plants, assorted, for house or yard - - 25e. 
10 Pkts. elegant Sweet Peas, ail TFS ini o « BEG 
sets, 60 cts. How to Grow Flowers, a great floral 


your neighbor to club with you. Our Catalogue free. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





A Watch and Chain for Boys. 


Sawyer’s Best 


Cents each. Send your 


As soon as sold send us 


For Selling 20 Packages of 


among your frierrds and neighbors. 
makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 


and we will forward the CrysTaLs, Express Paid. 
send you the Watch Free, by Mail. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 





Blue Crystals 


Each package 
Price 10 
name and address to us 


the money and we will 
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Winding, Stem-Setting. 
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“QUICK SHINE - 
“LITTLE LABOR- 








-NO OTHER COMPARES WITH IT - 


IT’S THE BEST. 
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Pn many things of value to 
hokeep poultry. Sent for 10 cents. _ 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO., Quincy, iil, 
STAMPS 100 difierent enuine, Peru,Mex- 
a ico, Cuba. key, Egypt, ete., 


on approval at 
Price Li 











lished 


STANDARD STAMP CO., Se Louis, 





KELSEY & OO. Meriden. Conn 


LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 


men and women w; 
L, lebanon, Pa 


SCH 
ON HAND, 

THAT's TOO MAN 
We must close out our immense 
stock of 97 models, including nearly 

100 different makes, at prices which 
w# will sell them now to e€ room for 
sy stock. You can make big money 
to ga. A Second-hand wheels, $5.:« 














w ’97 models, $15.00 to 
Agents. wanted, eels shipped sublect to full ex 
amination. Satisfaction guaran Write for con 
Siential omer to the old reliable Bioge cle House. 
OWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO. (Dept. @), CHICAGO, ILL. 


ED CLOVER 
BLOSS 


and 
EXTRACTS of the BLOSSOMS 
Rest Remedy Known for Can- 








eer, Sait Rheum, Rheumatism, Con- 
stipation Blood 


and 
Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our gy a om 
a world-wide reputat 
circular. 0, W EDHAM’S SONS, 
M.Inter Ocean Building,CHICAGC 


Watch anChain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel- 


to 
Boys and Girls for sorling 
1g doz. packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents each. Send 
your full address by re- 
turn mail and we will for- 
wees the Bluine, postpaid, 

a le urge Pre mium List. 














an ‘Accordion ; Sibe for a pair 

Skates; 10 lbs. for Boy’s Nickel 
w. atch, and over 100 other premiums to 
select from our Illustrated Catalogue 
We ship goods and allow you time te 
deliver goods to your customers before 
sending us payment. We pay the express 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, 192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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previous musical 1 
edge. Prices from $4.00 
upwards, 
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Write for 
Tilustrated Catalogue 


and story “How the 
pasteharp Captured the 


yo roy Music Dealers. 
Alfred Doige § Son, 


110-112 ag 13th St., 
New York. 
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$34.50--’98 MODELS 


Same grade as agents sell for $75. We have no 
agents, but sell direct to the ri er at manufactu- 
rers’ grtecs, saving agents’ protts, Eight elegant 

models. Best material, ish. EVERY 

ACME GUARANTEED saeiner a ACCIDENTS 
as wT as DEFECTS. 

We ship anywhere with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay express charges both ways and refund 
money if not as represented. Send for Catalogue. 


ACME CYCLE CO., 122 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. é 
Le a i i i i i i a a ee 
B Oy SC Ry te 01S 


a Ee “~ 
Send youraddress on ge 
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stalcard = 
we mail at our risk 


pieces of the 

most magnificent Gold Plated Jew- 

elry that you ever saw. You to sell 

them among Lady or Gentlemen 
friends at 25c. and 35¢e. each. 





When 
sold you send our money and we send 
anopen face stem winding, gold 
plated, sSinotime keeping fatch, 
also a gold plated Chain and Charm 
free _to your address, or you may 
keep half the moneyinstead of watch 
In writing, you agree to send our 

money or return jewe ary. Write your 

whole name. Addres 
N.Y. T. Oemshina on, 
54H. 116th Sta New York. 
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—Ata recent meet- 


WHAT ARE SUN-SPOTS? 
ing of the Royal Dublin Society Prof. J. Joly | 
presented a new theory of sun-spots. He sug- 
vested that there may be certain levels in the | 
prilliant shell of hot vapors constituting the | 
visible surface of the sun, where the temperature, | 
although very high, falls below the nog wd 


temperature of the elements there present. In 
that case those elements would be precipitated | 
into liquids, if the pressure were sufficiently | ” 
ereat. Such liquefied masses, floating in gaseous | 
matter of greater density, would, he thinks, 
present the characteristic appearance of sun-spets, 
for if the liquid were opaque, it would look 
darker than the surrounding photosphere. When 
the liquid reévaporates, the spot disappears. 
This theory implies that the sun-spots are the 
first visible beginnings of a change of state in 
the sun. 


“CoLOR-HEARING.”—Some persons associate 
particular colors with particular sounds. Dr. 
W. S. Colman, discussing this: phenomenon in 
the Lancet, says there are two forms of it. In 
one case the person has a sensation as if a 
transparent colored film, like a rainbow, appeared 
before his eyes when certain vowel, or musical, 
sounds strike his ears. In the other case letters 
or written words, representing the sounds heard, 
appear in colored tints. The tints are very 
definite and characteristic, and do not vary with 
lapse of time; but two persons seldom associate 
the same colors with the same sounds. 

TROLLEYS ON CANALS.—An electric com- 
pany proposes to run a trolley cable along the 
Champlain Canal, between West Troy and 
Whitehall, for the purpose of driving canal-boats. | 
The power is to be supplied to motors, which 
will take the place of mules or horses in hauling 
the boats. 

. 


A1R-CUSHIONS IN RAILWAY CARs.—Vice- 
President Schoonmaker, of the Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie Railroad, has a private car which is 
fitted up in a novel manner. All its chair 
cushions and bed mattresses are constructed on 
the pneumatic principle. At night the seat 
cushions are emptied of air, folded and packed | & 
snugly away, and the larger cushions for the | t 
beds are brought out of their place of concealment | 
in the sides of the car, and pumped full. It is | 
said that these pneumatic cushions greatly reduce 
the jar of a railway journey, and that in time | 
they may cause a revolution in the building of | 
palace- and sleeping-cars. 

DISSEMINATION OF TYPHOID FEVER. — | 
It has long been held that typhoid fever is | 
disseminated by bad water, or germ-infested milk, 
and not by direct contagion. Recently typhoid | 
fever among soldiers in a small barracks has | 
been directly traced to dust from the floor. On 
examination the disease-producing bacteria were 
found in the sweepings, and the locality of the 
cots carried out the conviction. 

IRELAND’s ANCIENT Horses.—Remains of 
the skulls of two wild horses have recently been 
discovered in Ireland. They indicate that the 
animals were very much ‘smaller than the horses 
of today. The remains were found in the gravel 
underlying a bog. Similar discoveries have 
heretofore been made in Ireland, some of them 
in Shandon Cave. Geologists believe that a race 
of wild horses inhabited the island at the same 
time that the gigantic elks, whose skeletons are 
found in the bogs, flourished there. But while 
the elks were of enormous stature, the horses 
were dwarfs. 





ELECTRIC MOONLIGHT.—In the new Library | 
of Columbia University, New York, a large ball 
several feet in diameter is suspended in the 
rotunda, directly under the centre of the cupola 
or dome. Around the periphery of the upper 
part of the rotunda a number of electric arc 
lights are placed, and their light is thrown 
directly upon the great ball, which is painted 
white. The lamps are so placed that their light 
does not directly reach the lower part of the 
room. The ball acts like the moon, and dissemi- 
nates the light through the room. The effect is 
very fine; it is of course far from economical. 


A Novet Ratr-Trap.—The Scientific 
American describes an invention which it calls 
“a humane rat-trap.” The inventor asserts that 
not only are ordinary traps cruel, but they tend 
to defeat their own purpose, because they teach 
rats and mice to be wary. The new device 
iS a wide-open trap, which is so arranged 
that a rat entering it is clasped round the body 
with a rubber 
band, which 
carries bells 
ind is covered 
with tufts coat- 
ed with phosphorescent paint. 





The trap does 
not imprison the rat, but simply turns it into a 
scarecrow. This, the inventor thinks, would be 
the most effectual method of ridding a house of 
such pests, 





“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
| tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
| | of injurious matter on the teeth. 


(Ade. 








y a Turkey Red on Cotton or Wo ool 
ou ye in eat won't freeze,boil or wash out. 
inut Carpets, Dresses and Clothing 

made to look like new, no experi 

| enee cain with Tonk’s French Dyes. To introduce 
| them send 40c. for 6 packages or 10c. for one any color 
Big pay agents. ICH DYE CO., Box 341, Vassar, Mich 





STUDY'H Susintss 
keeping, Business Forms, Pen- 
manship, Com’! Law, Letter 


i) Wegiveauseful,MoneyMaking 2 
Edueation which leads to agf 


pu iorsed. It will pay you La 
i. Catalog free. envant vin 2 8 STRATTON: 
ee lesson 10c. 6201 


BURPEE’ Ss 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


Brighter and better than ever before. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 














ci have recently made some exquisite Spring 
Dresses for leading New York society ladies 
and prominent actresses, who are famed for the 

good taste which they display in the selection of 
their toilettes. Photographs of these ladies and 
the garments which we made for them are shown 
= our new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready. 

‘o the lady who wishes to dress well at moder- 
| ete. cost we will mail free this attractive Catalogue 
| and a complete line of samples of new materials 
| to select from. 
Our Catalogue Illustrates : 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. Capes and Jackets. 

Our new designs in Bicycle Skirts are recog- 
nized everywhere as the most practical skirts for 
wheeling that have yet been produced. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Our line of samples includes the newest materials for 
Spring and Summer wear,many of them being exclusive 
novelties not shown elsewhere. Write to-day for Cata- 
| logue and samples; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Free (0 
Mothers 


who want to know more 
than baby can tell about 
its troubles. Vol. V. of 
‘*Mother’s Free Library ”’ 


sent free on request. 
Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


Enclose a 2c. stamp and we will send a ~~. 
sample ot * Davidson’s Health Nipple.” 











PIANOS 
46 Years 


Are unsurpassed in 
Tone, Beauty, and Durability. 
3€ 


B: our new system of payments every family 


Have been 
manufactured 





circ es can own a fine 

Piano. We take old instruments in ex- 

change and deliver the piano in your 

house free of expense. Write for catalogue and 
full explanations. 


VOSE PIANO CO., 
174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Outing and Blazer Suits, $4 up. | 
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Arithmetic and Penmanship 


Coal & Metal Mining; Prospecting; Electricity 
Machine Design; Stationary, Locomotive and 
Marine Engineering; Architecture; Plumbing 


Railroad, 31 COURSES Hydraulic 


Municipal, 
Engineering; Sheet Metal Pattern Cutting; 
Mechanical and Architectural Drawing; Book- 


Keeping; Shorthand; English Branches. 


allt GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


fos Moderate, Advance or installments. 
Circular Free: State subject you wish to etudy 


Earn a Camera 


by selling 10 lbs. Baker’s Tea 
etc., or sell 25lbs. Bae teermank 
and Ghain ; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch 
and Chain; 60 Ibs. for a Boys’ or 
Girls’ Bicycle ; 100 or 150Ibs. for the 
larger size Bicycles; 6 lbs. for an 
Electric Battery. Express prepaid. 
Write for Particulars. 
GG. AKER (Dept. 
a netioll, Mass. 


The Only One Ever 
Found. 


The New Dry Air Germicide for the 
Cure of Diseases in the Res- 
piratory Organs. 


| NATURE’S OWN REMEDY. 
| 


|By Inhalation Alone Can Germs Be| 
Reached and Destroyed. 

| It has often been said by scientific and med- 
|ical men that nature has provided a cure for 
every disease, an antidote for every poison. 
This saying was never so clearly exemplified as 
in the discovery of HYOMEI, the first Dry Air 
Germicide ever found of sufficient power to kill 
the germs of all respiratory diseases, yet volatile 
enough to impregnate every particle of air 
breathed and leave it free from moisture. For 
years physicians have labored to find some cure 
for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma and Consump- 
| tion, and statistics show how utterly they have 
failed in their efforts. This has not been for 
the lack of a remedy which would kill the bacilli 
of disease, but due to the fact that such reme- 
dies could be used in no other way than 
through sprays, douches, atomizers and vapors, 
which precluded all possibility of their ever 
entering the bronchial tubes and lungs. What 
a contrast between these old methods and the 
new! Since HYOMEI was first discovered this 
new germicide, which can be carried in the air 
you breathe to the minutest air-cells of the lungs, 
has been tested by over 381,000 people, and, 
although every bottle has been guaranteed, but 
eleven persons out of this vast number have 
reported no benefit received and asked for a 
return of their money. 


“HYOMEI!”’ 
Cures by Inhalation. 


FREE TO ALL. A sample bottle of ““Hyomei”’ 
be sent free to all who write td the home office. 

‘“‘Hyomei’’ Outfit, $1. Extra Bottles, 5oc. 
‘‘Hyomei’’ Balm (a wonderful healer), 25c. 
Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Send for 
the Story of ‘‘Hyomei.’’ Mailed free. 


The R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 E. 20th St., New York. 


$27 ed Buys 


A Strictly High-Grade ’98 Wheel and so 
SS Standard tires. flush aan 2 pe. 
fonger, every up-to-date feature. Bent .O.D. on re- 

ceipt of $1 with privilege of examination. Our cata- 

ioane tells you apn u ~tondate Bicrcle story. Send for 


t, it's free. wn. ° ° co. 
iN? Kinzie St., Chicago, or 213 Race St., Philadelphia 

















































Size 64% x4x4. 
Takes 8 x 3 Pictures. 
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For half a 
century “1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ on 
spoons,knives, forks, 
etc., has signified all 
that’s best in silver 
plated ware. On Tea 








the highest 
quality is desig- 
nated by this 

| ; round mark. 

Manufactured only by 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn, ; 208 sth Ave., New York City. 
For oats by leading dealers everywhere. 
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Prettiest book in 
all the world - 
gegos ic and up for large packets. 
Dh oursand neighbors names for 
amy Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue. 
R.-H.SHUMWAY, Rockford, il. 

















































ALL PAPE 


** Best in styl. nvestin price.”’ 


tee . 10, 1897. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 

We will forward a large selection of* our 
1898 patterns to those who expect to paper 
this year. Our papers are all high-class and 
cheaper by half than your local dealer’s prices. 
New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim Stripe 
effects, etc., for parlors and bedrooms, 3c. to 
10c. per roll. Beautiful and high-class Tap- 
estry, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV., Empire, 
Byzantine, Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leath- 
er, Marie Antoinette stripes, rich Floral and 
Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dining- 
rooms and halls, at 10c., 124c., 15c., 18c. and up 
to 25c.aroll. Write for samples, for these su- 
perior papers can only be bought from us or 
our agents. One price everywhere, and 


WE PAY THE Gpeequrenip 


An Agent Wanted jeusscimmtstion 


se me on € commission 
sample books, showing PR of beautiful pat- 
terns. We furnish advertising cards and circulars 
with agent’s name on free, and refer customers to 
them who write us for samples. The business pays 
well from the start, for no local dealer can carry 
one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, or 
sellas cheap. A pleasant and profitable business, 
requiring no capital or experience. Over 8,000 
agents are now selling our papers every year. 


For Samples or Particulars about the 
Agency, write to Nearest Address. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
a 


per of eight pages. Its subscription price is | 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub | 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 

ven for fist—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. | 


w Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


Ne 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
qecate to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning sed paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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FAINTING. 


AINTING, or syncope, is a 
temporary loss of conscious- 
ness, occurring with enfeebled 
and retarded action of the 
heart as manifested by a slow 
and almost imperceptible pulse, 
extreme pallor of the face, espe- 
cially the lips, and a coldness and 
lividity of the hands and feet. 

The attack of unconsciousness 
is generally preceded by a feeling 
of slight nausea, a swimming before the eyes, 
noises in the ears, a fullness of the head, and an 
indescribable feeling of ‘“all-goneness,” of the 
extreme wretchedness of which no one can have 
any idea who has not experienced it in his own 
person. 

The yoices of those around gradually become 
indistinct, objects grow dim, the breathing is | 
oppressed, and finally darkness closes in, the 
muscles relax, and the sufferer passes into that 
mysterious and awe-inspiring state called uncon- 
sciousness. This lasts for a variable period and 
then the mind gradually resumes its supremacy, 
the patient coming again into possession of his 
suspended faculties, like one raised from the dead 
rather than like one aroused from slumber. 

In its essence the act of fainting is merely a 
symptom of anzwmia of the brain, with which is 
associated a greatly weakened action of the heart, 
both dependent upon some usually disagreeable 
impression from without, such as the sight of | 
blood, an unpleasant or very powerful odor, a 
sudden fright, -pain, oppressive heat of the 
atmosphere, the receipt of bad news, less often 
a great and sudden joy, and the like. 

Young women, people in delicate health, the 
nervous, and sufferers from heart disease are 
more prone to syncope than others, yet fainting 
may occur in the strongest men from the effect of 
slight causes. 

Were it not so familiar a sight a person in a 
faint would fill the bystanders with terror, so 
closely does the condition simulate death, but 
fortunately the state is one usually of short 
duration. 

The patient should be placed flat on the back, 
with no pillow or support under the head. Those 
not in immediate attendance should keep at a 
distance and fresh air should be admitted freely. 

The clothing should be loosened about the neck 
and the waist, the face should be fanned, and 
respiration should be stimulated by flipping a few 
drops of cold water on the face and chest. The 
bare chest and arms may also be slapped with a 
wet towel. Smelling-salts may be held cautiously 
under the nose, or a few grains of pepper blown 
into the nostrils. Any ordinary swoon should 
quickly yield to these simple measures. 
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GRAY SQUIRRELS. 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, in his recent book, “Wild 
Neighbors,” has many pretty things to say about 
gray squirrels. They are more or less common 
throughout North America east of the great plains, 
being well adapted, as 
it seems, to all kinds 
of weather. Of their 
hardihood Mr. Inger- 
soll says: “They en- a 
dure the semi-Arctic 
climate north of Lake 
Superior, remain all 
the year on the peaks 
of the Adirondacks, 
where their only food 
is the seeds of the 
black spruce, and ap- 
pear in midwinter in Manitoba.” The most 
striking outward feature of the gray squirrel is 
its tail. From this feature the creature derives its 
scientific name Sciurus, which means “a creature 
which sits under the shadow of its tail.” 

In some parts of the South, according to Mr. 
Ingersoll, the name “shade-tail” is in common 








| excursions, and is undergoing instruction. 
| the other families in the grove take an interest | 


| pudding which closed the repast, but when the 
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use, and he ventures to suggest, humorously, | 
that the more learned word might be taken as | 
“designating an animal whose tail puts all the | 
rest of him into the shade.” | 

The female squirrel is a pattern of motherliness. 
“It is delightful to watch her behavior when the 
nearly grown brood has begun to make short | 





| 


in the proceedings, and chatter about it at a great | 
rate. 

“Every morning lessons in climbing and nut- | 
hunting are given, and pretty scenes are enacted. | 
The pride of the little mother as she leads her | 
train out on some aérial path is very noticeable. 
They are slow and timid about following. Squir- 
rels must learn to balance themselves on the 
pliant limbs by slow degrees. 

“It is many a long day after they are able to 
chase one another up and down and under and 
around a rough oak trunk, in the liveliest game of | 
tag ever witnessed, before they can skip about 
the branches and leap from one to the other with 
confidence in their security. 

“The patient mother understands this, and 
encourages them very gently to ‘try, try again.’ 
I remember one such lesson. The old one 
marched ahead slowly, uttering low notes, as if 
to say, ‘Come on, my dears. Don’t be afraid!’ 
Every little while she would stop, and the two 
well-grown children following would creep up to | 
her, and put their arms around her neck in the 
most human fashion, as if protesting that it was 
almosé too hard a task.” 

Mr. Ingersoll is convinced that the gray squirrel 
is not very intelligent. On the contrary, he 
believes it to be “an unusually stupid animal.” 
As to that, however, there is, of course, room for 
a difference of opinion. One chief end of such 
books as “Wild Neighbors” is to lead us all to 
study nature for ourselves, not taking things too | 
much for granted, though we may have read them | 
in a book, or even in the Youth’s Companion. } 





“A COOL ’UN.” 


“He’s a cool ’un,” is the way the soldiers in a 
certain English regiment describe one of their 
officers, a young man whose self-possession in a 
time of danger saved his men from defeat, and 
probably from death. The circumstance which 
gave this officer his reputation is related by 
Rudyard Kipling in the Westminster Magazine. 
He writes: 


A very young officer, who had gone almost 
straight from school to the army and thence to 
India, was leading his company through a rocky 

ass, on returning from a —e expedition. 

hey were beset by the enemy, who fired at them 
from behind the rocks, and the men were growing 
very unsteady. Those in the rear began to be 
impatient, and shouted to the men in front, ‘Hurry 
up! What are you waiting for there?” 

The young officer answered quite coolly: “Hold 
ona minute! I’m lighting my ol 

And he struck a match and lit it. There was a 
roar of laughter, and a soldier called out, “Well, 
since you’re so pressin’, I think I’ll have a pipe 
myself.” And he, too, struck a match and began 
to smoke. This.bit of fun steadied the men, and 
they came through in good order. 


HOT ENOUGH. 


The elderly inhabitants of a little New Hamp- | 
shire town delight in stories of the ready wit of | 





| the old minister under whose preaching they sat | 


as boys and girls, over sixty years ago. | 
On the oceasion of an “association dinner,” | 


| oe in the town to the ministers of the county, 


here was a liberal feast, to be followed, as was 
the custom in those days, by a ‘social pipe.” 
The minister had taken a spoonful of the rich 


spoon reached his lips, he decided that the 
pudding was too hot to be eaten. So he adroitly, 
and as he flattered himself, without bein; 
observed, returned the spoonful to his plate. Bu 
one of his friends had spied him, and called across 
the table in resonant tones: 

“Brother Williams, what ails your peat 
What are you going to do with that last mout 


“Save it to light my pipe with, after dinner,” 
returned .Mr. lliams, not at all disconcerted. 


HIS SALARY. 


The Washington Post tells of a bright boy, one 
of the pages in the Senate at Washington, who 
was at one of the Senate entrances when a lady 
approached with a visiting-card in her hand. 

hae you hand this to Senator Blank?” she 
saic 


“T cannot,” replied the boy; “all cards must be 
taken to the east lobby.” 

The woman was inclined to be angry and went } 
away muttering. Then a thought struck her, and | 
taking out her pocket-book she found a twenty- | 
five-cent piece. With it in her hand she went | 
back to the boy. 

“Here, my lad,” she said, in a coaxing tone, 
“here is a quarter to take*my card in.” 

“Madam,” said the boy, without a moment’s 
hesitation, “I am paid a larger salary than that 
to keep cards out.’ 


HE KNEW IT. 


It is one mark of a quack, whatever school he 
may belong to, that he never admits his own 
ignorance. 


A “hedge doctor,” a kind of quack in Ireland, | 
was being examined at an inquest on his treat- 
ment of a patient who had died. “I gave him 
ipecacuanha,” he said. 

“You might just as well have given him the 
aurora borealis,” said the coroner. 

“Indade, yer honor, and that’s just what I 
should have given him next if he hadn’t died.”— 
Hospital Gazette. 





A TRADE journal tells of a man whose checked 
-_ eng so loud that it disturbed the nap of his 
8 . 


THE difference between ancient and modern 
slang was amusingly illustrated at the Chautauqua | 
Assembly, when the teacher of English literature | 
asked, “What is the meaning of the Shake-| 
spearean phrase, ‘Go to?’ ” and a member of the 
class replied, “Oh, that is only the sixteenth 
century way of saying, ‘Come off! ” 
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COMPANION. 


For the Throat use “Srown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. [ Ade. 





Grow Apples in Your Parlor. 
Our Genuine Imported Midget Dwarf Bismarck 
Apple-Trees will bear annually large Red Apples 
equal in quality to Baldwins or Greenings, beginning 
tirst season after planting in pots or gardens. Not a 
toy. Weare sole importers of this great novelty. Nice 
trees 50 cts. Extra strong, $1.00 each. Order now. 
Colored Lithographs mailed free. MANHATTAN 
NURSERY CO., Dept. 10, 47 Dey St., N. Y. 





Were our factory made of glass 
and all the world looking in, we could 
not exercise greater care in the choice 
of materials or the details of con- 
struction than we do now. 


STERLING 


BICYCLES 


" BUILT. LIKE A WATCH,” 
are wheels upon which to rely. This 
year’s improved Sterling may be seen 
at our agencies everywhere. 
Sterling prices for 98: Road Models, #60 and $75. 
Racers, $85. Chainless, $125. Tandems, #125. 
High-grade wheels within everybody's reach. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for art catalogue. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





15 Packets FLOWER 20 Fine 
SEEDS. BULBS. 

. Paws Post- 

Dee. For25e."si 

For 2c. we will send 

the following collec. 

tion of SE and 

BS. <All large 


‘looming bulbs. 
1 Pkt. Chinese Lantern, 
bright scarlet, 
* Weeping Palm. 
“ New GiantAster, 
white. 
Verbena, mixed 
New «& Dwarf. 
“ Pansy, red,white 
and blue. 
“ ButterflyOrchid, 
for Pot Culture, a 
mass of bloom sum- 
mer and winter. 
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BEGONIA. 


1 Pkt. Sweet lea, scarlet. | 1 Pkt. Lavender, delight- 

1 “ Petunia,variegated. | fully fragrant 

1 “ Japanese Morning|1 “ okio Chrysanthe- 
Glory, beautiful. | mum (novel i, x 

1 “ California Violet,;1 “ ~~ beautiful 
flowers 2 inches. ‘orget-me-nots. 


1 Bulb Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 2 Hyacinth Lily. white, 

hardy; 1 Tuberose, variegated ; 15 Oxalis, white, pink. 
15 Packets Seeds and 20 Bulbs 1n all for 25c., to- 

gether with our illustrated catalogue. 

Jd.ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Diamond 
Dyes 
come in all colors. 
dye dresses, cloaks, suits, ribbons, 
feathers, stockings, etc.; are 
simple and easy to 


They 


use; and never 
fade nor 
crock. 
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Descriptive... 
Catalogue FREE. 
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is not the only thing that has made 






STANDARD 
PRICES 





SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Popular. No finer Wheels in looks 


speaks for itself. 






C 






ESCENT Beauty 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


CHICAGO. NEW VORK. 
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One-Sided Men. 


“He is a one-sided man,” is a very common 
way of referring to a person with a strong 
mental bias in a particular direction. A great 
genius is nearly always one-sided ; one especial 
faculty being enormously developed, while the 
rest remain normal, or even less developed than 
in an ordinary man. 

A well-balanced individual is generally a good 
citizen, living above reproach, apt in the perform- 
ance of all moral and social duties, energetic and 
elear-sighted in business and upright in his 
relations with others. But such men have not 
written the great poems, discovered the great 
truths in science, or undergone the great sacrifices 
in the cause of mankind and civilization. 

Physically, all men are one-sided to a greater 
or less degree. Generally speaking, the right 
side of the body is larger and better developed 
throughout than the left, though the rule does 
not always hold as to details. 

Closely examined, the best-proportioned face 
will be found astonishingly out of balance. One 
of the eyes will be considerably larger than its 
fellow, the lid fuller, the brow longer; even the 
iris, or colored circle about the pupil, will meas- 
ure a line or two more in diameter. It is a 
singular fact that gray and blue eyes are more 
irregular than brown or black eyes. 

I have spoken of the two sides of the body; 
and indeed the human frame is divided into two 
parts by a very distinct line running from the 
crown of the head downward, which is quite 
apparent to the eye and touch, more especially in 
young people. You might almost imagine the 
body had been made in two parts and then 
fastened together, the seam or joining remaining 
visible as if the job had not been perfectly 
done. 

You may feel the seam in the centre of the 
forehead, at the tip of the nose, at the upper lip 
and at the chin. The dimpled, or cleft, chin, 
spoken of as a beauty by the old poets, is merely 
an imperfect union of the lower maxillary, or 
jaw, bones. 

The protuberances on either side of the depres- 
sion in the forehead are unequal in size or shape. 
There will be a hollow, or at least a flatness, on 
one side, matched by a well-marked bump on the 
other. 

One ear is always larger than the other; and 
not only so, but the convolutions are different, 
the organ itself is attached to the head at a differ- 
ent angle. Experiments have shown that the 
sense of hearing is not so acute in one ear as in 
the other. The same is true of the sense of 
smell, one nostril being much more sensitive 
than its neighbor; and all astronomers recognize 
that one eye, commonly the right, is much more 
effective 
other. 

What is called “the personal equation,”’ which 
means the relative’ aceuracy or liability to error, 
in the use of the eye at the telescope, is strongly 
marked in respect of the eye employed. That is, 
the keenest eyes do not receive and record upon 
the brain an impression received from the instru- 
ment, instantaneously. 

For example, the eye tells us that a certain 
eclipse oceurred at a certain instant of time; but 
we know that the phenomenon must in reality 
have occurred the fraction of a second before the 
eye transmitted the news to the observer’s brain. 
This personal equation is now always allowed 
for. And it is always greater for one eye than 
the other in the same observer. 

The nose is perhaps the most noticeably 
unbalanced of the features. Looked at directly 
in front, its central line may often be seen to 
deflect sharply to the right or left. Looked at 
from beneath, one nostril will be found to bea 
short oval, while the other will be long and 
narrow. 

The mouth follows the general rule, though 
the irregularity is commonly not so marked, or, 
at least, it is not so easily observable, owing to 
the soft and flexible character of the lips. There 
are very few mouths, however, that do not 
exhibit a decided droop on one side or the other, 
noticeable in speaking, and particularly in 
smniling. 

The right hand and right foot are almost 
always larger than the left hand and left foot, 
but it is only within the last few years that 
glovers and shoemakers have begun to recognize 
this fact. Now an artistic maker of hand- and 
foot-wear will measure, not only the right hand 
and foot, as heretofore, but the left as well. 


Most people’s right arms at the upper part | 
measure from one-half to two inches larger | 
round than the left arm over the same muscle. | 
The same is true of the legs. The right hip | 


is higher than the left, and the bone itself is 
larger. 

In proof of the excess of power in the right | bu 
side of the framé over the left, it is related of 
persons who have lost their way in trackless 
woods that while supposing themselves to be 





| test was made at a German university, 
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} | walking in a direct line, they have unconsciously 


deflected toward the left and have finally com- 
pleted a circle, arriving nearly at the point of 
departure. 

Experiments have been made with blind | 
persons, the result being an invariable tendency | 
toward the left, and the path traversed as nearly 
as possible a circle. Several years ago the same | 
upon a| 
student who, wholly unaware of what was 
expected of him, was blindfolded and directed to 
move forward in what he considered a direct 
course, being accompanied by two attendants 
who were to prevent him from falling into dan- 
ger, though they were to give him no hint of his | 
direction. 

Within the first hundred yards he began to 
trend toward the left, and finally completed his 
course not far from the starting-point, having | 
described an oval while fully persuaded that he | 
was moving forward in a direct line. 

Considerable interest and instruction may be 
derived from the measurement of the portraits of 
celebrated personages. The picture of Edgar 
Poe, the author of ‘““The Raven,” furnishes an 
excellent example. 

Draw a line exactly through the centre of the 
point.of the nose; then cut out the two halves as 
accurately as possible. Now if you lay one half 
upon the other you will find, not only that they 
do not match but that the divergence is almost 
incredible. The eyes will not fall upon each 
other; the halves of the mouth are wholly dis- 
similar; while the two sections of the forehead | 
appear to belong to different persons. | 

Lord Byron’s head was very regular as heads 
go; but comparison of the two halves of a full | 
front face portrait show that his right cheek is 
much the larger. The same is true of his right 
eye, and the right half of his chin. On the other 
hand, his left eye is very much larger than his 
right, and the left side of his nose is an eighth 
broader than the opposite portion. 

The one-sidedness of George Eliot’s face 
verged upon the grotesque. The disproportion 
of Gladstone’s features can be seen by looking at | 
a photograph of him, taken full-face. Abraham | 
Lincoln was in the habit of speaking of his 
rough but powerful countenance, as “having 
been warped when set up to dry.” 

The celebrated sculptor, Flaxman, once broke 
to pieces a nearly completed figure. When 
asked why, he replied that he had made one 
side of the face the same as the other, by way 
of experiment, and had discovered that his work 
was unnatural, and unlike anything that had 
ever lived. 

“It’s a lusus nature’’—mistake of nature, he 
declared. “All beauty must be irregular; a 
regular face is a face without soul; and I do 





not wish to be thought a mere stonecutter.” im 


Doubtless the sculptor was right. Perhaps it 
is the irregularities in the faces of our friends 
that we love; the dear imperfections that remain 
in our memory. Certainly we care nothing for 
“the still, cold, perfect face that masks a selfish 





in telescopic observations than the} 


heart.” CHARLES LotTin HILDRETH. 
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No More From Him. 


An old New England sea-~aptain tells with 
lively scorn of his one experience in “furrin 
waters.”” He chops off his speech in sections, 
and seldom wastes a word. 


“Had charge of vessel loaded with figs,’ he 
says, when questioned on the subject; ‘“‘fust 
v’yage and last v’yage on Medityraneum for me. 
Come up a bustin’ storm out’n a clear, smilin’ 
sky; struck us endwise, run us onto rocks, sunk 
4 ship; crew and me just barely saved our- 
selves. 

“Next day I went salongshore and looked at 
that deceivin’ mess o’ water, smooth as a mill- 

nd. ‘Smile away !’ says I; ‘don't you s’pose 

know what you’re after? You’re countin’ on 
more figs; but you don’t get ’em, not from Lry 
Scovel, for he puffers to eat his own to home 
where he belongs!’ And I aint ever felt to 
regret my words.” 
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Against Their Own Theory. 


Publishers and authors believe that a good | 
title is of great use in promoting the sale of | 
books. Two literary men were discussing this | 
matter, when one of them cited Scott’s ““Peveril | 
of the Peak.” 


“Now I call that,” said he, “a perfect name | 
for a romantic novel. No one could hear it 
without being bitten with an instant wish to | 
know all about Peveril ;”’ and he rhapsodized for | 
several minutes on all that the name suggested to 
him—hairbreadth escapes, conspirators in gloomy 
caverns, etc. | 

“Tell me the story,” said the second man, “for | 
I am ashamed to say I have never read it.” 

“Nor have I,” said the friend. 
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Poor Economy. 








Here is a confession from a Tennessee news- 
paper which may be worth reading by Americans | 
generally : 


We let our timber rot and buy fencing; we 
throw away our ashes and grease y soap ; 
ow raise dogs and buy hogs; we raise weeds and 

: vegetables ; we catch five-cent fish with four- 
dollar rods; we build schoolhouses and send our | 
children off to be educated; and, lastly, we send | 
our boys out with a forty-dollar gun and a ten- 
dollar dog to hunt ten-cent birds. 
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makes ‘4 gallon of pure, 
firm, delicious jelly. 
Measured ready for use; > 
each package contains ? 
four smaller packages 


It dissolves immediately in boiling water. 
Ask your grocer to send up a package; 
he'll do it in a “minute.’’ Send for sample 


holding the proper amount to make one pint. ? oe buy marble or granite 
S ' : . | | DON T till you investia: ate WHITE BRONZE. 
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The Only Pure Mustard | 


in labeled packages and 


SLADE’S 
Oxford 
Mustard 


was the only absolutely 

RE Uncolored us- | 
tard they found. 

f you want absolutely | 
Pure Mustard, Spices, 
Cr. Herbs, Ete., ask your Grocer for 
Sia DES in pac kages marked “ SLADE’S.” 


D. & Is. Slade Co., Boston. _— 
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“DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY PEOPLE” 


Pree with order or send 2c. stamp to cover 
Postage. Book contains tested recipes for h 
—! 70 easy, delicious desserts. i 


DON’T FRET! 


KNOX’S 


GELATINE. 


THE QUICKEST. 
No Odor. No Taste. No Trouble. No Failures. 








Ask Your Grocer For It, or send 5c. for 
sample, which requires only water, flavor 
and sugar to make a pint of perfect jelly. 


C. B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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This Carved Antique Oak Morris Chair, with reversible tufted 
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ue rican Movement, Seven Jewels, 
A first-class Watch in every respect. 
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» is composed of pure vegetable oils, glycerine and finest 
prevouts e his apping and leaves the skin 


Every family must have Toilet Soap and they can get nothing better at any 
This extraordinary offer is to introduce 
Mealine Soap preparatory to putting 

it on sale in local stores. 

Send the name of some prominent 
business man in your town to whom 
we can refer, should we wish to, for we 
are sending you valuable 
trusting to your honesty for our pay. 


Send Your Order To-day. 
MEALINE CO.,New Haven, Conn. 
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“a Made by a new and original process, whereby we preserve 
the natural flavor of the fruits just as Nature flavored them. 
give your food a tone entirely different from that produced by 
the chemicals and water combinations so largely sold for flavoring. 
It has taken us years to perfect the process by which we convert 
these fruits in Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, and the secret’s 
ours; but the results are yours at no extra cost. 
need extracts simply decline others that your grocer may offer 

bottles no paneled sides. 

BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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For Sale 


’ BY ALL 
First-Class 
Grocers. 


Manufactured by 


The JOHN PEARSON & SON BRANCH, 


NATIONAL BISCUI1 CO., 
Business Established 1792 Newburyport, Mass 
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The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls. made 
from ‘*‘ Shredded Codfish.’” is fascinating and 
the absence of odor or boiling in their prepara- 
tion is both mpm and appetizing 

There is only one ‘Shredded Codfish,’ —that’s 
Beardsley 6,—a delicious breaktast dish in 10 
minutes for ro cents 


Look for the Rec Band. 
J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 180 West St., New York City 
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quality and superiority. 
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